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RECORDS OF THE ENGLISH PROVINCE OF THE 
SOCIETY OF JESUS. 
By H. FOLEY. 
Now ready, Vol. \ TL. Part 11. Zo Subscribers, 218. 


In Eight thick demy 8vo volumes. The Series contains much general information about 
Catholic affairs in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and is probably the fullest record extant 
of the sufferings of Catholics and the working of the penal laws. Numerous Biographies of Martyrs 
and Confessors for the Faith, with Portraits, and notices of old Catholic families, &c. Vol. I. London 
and District. Vol. Il. Lancashire District. Vol. III. Northern and Hampshire Districts. 
Vol. IV. Midland, Devon, and Wales. Vol. V. General History of the Province, the Oates 
Plot, &c. Vol. VI. English College, Rome, and Pilgrim Book of the Ancient Hospice, with 
Notices of upwards of 1,300 English Students. Vol. VIT. (Part I.) English Mission and Province 
S.J., 1593—17733 Collectanca of English Jesuits from the earliest period to the present day, with 
biographic l notes, &c. (A to ()). Vol. VIL. (Part II.) Collectanea concluded ; Catalogue of nearly 
900 a/fases or assumed names of Jesuits ; Biographies ; Annual Letters or Reports from all parts of 
England, 1601—1716 ; Scotch Jesuits ; Complete Catalogue of Irish Jesuits, 1550—1814, Kc. 

Price to Subscribers, 21s. each. Non-Subscribers, 26s. each (net) for Vols. I. 11. 1V. VI. 
and VII. (Parts T. and IT.) ; 30s. each (net) for Vols III. and V. Subscribers to apply to the 
Editor, 111, Mount Street, London, W., or James Stanley, Roehampton, S.W. ; Non-Subscribers 
to Messrs. Burns and Oates, Publishers, London. 


Lamplough’s PYRETIC SALINE. 


EFFERVESCING AND TASTELESS. 


Forming a most Invigorating, Vitalising, and Refreshing Beverage. 
Gives instant relief in HEADACHE, SEA or Bi.ious SICKNESS, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, 
LAssSIrUbE, LTEARTI RN, and FEVERISH COLDs, and pre vents and quickly relieves or cures the 
worst form of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, Prickly Heat, 
SMALLPOX, MEASLES, ERUPTIVE OR SKIN COMPLAINTS, and varieus other Altered Conditions 
ef the Blood. 
The testimony of Medical Gentlemen and th fessional Press has been unqualified in prais« 
f LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, as pe t important elements calculated to 
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In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., lls., and 21s. each. 


LAMPLOUGIPS CONCENTRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP, 


rms with the addition of Pyre Saline most delicious and invigorating beverage 


In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, at 2s. and 4s. 6d. each. 


H. Lamplough, 113, Holborn Hill, London, E.C. 
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ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE, 


OLD HALL GREEN, HERTFORDSHIRE. 





PRESIDENT—THE VERY REV. P. FENTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—REV. WILLIAM LLOYD. 


The 


The College is situated within thirty miles of London, on the main road to Cambridge. 
nearest station is Standon (about a mile and a quarter distant) on the Great Eastern Railway. 

The courses of studies are variously adapted for (1) candidates to the priesthood, (2) those who 
are destined for the learned profession gr for careers involving competitive examinations, and 
(3) those who are intended for commercial life. 

For the COMMERCIAL or MODERN division great stress will 
hand, mental arithmetic, and English composition. 

For the CLASSICAL and SCIENTIFIC division the College is affiliated to the London University. 
In addition to the ordinary staff, the following distinguished men have kindly undertaken to deliver 
regular courses of Lectures in their respective subjects :— 

Jurisprudence—Sir GEORGE BOWYER, Bart., D.C.L. 

Connection between Science and Religion—Rev. R. F. CLARKE, F.L.S. 

Biology—Prof. St. GEORGE MIvART, F.R.S. 

Chemistry—Prof. F. S. BARFF, M.A., Cantab. 

Botany—J. BRITTEN, EsqQ., F.L.S., E ditor of 7iymen’s Journal of Botany. 

Zoology—JAMES E. HARTING, Esq., F.Z.S., F.L.S., Editor of The Zoologist. 

Great attention will be paid to constant drilling, which will be under the supervision of a 
resident drilling-master. 

Adjoining the College is St. Hugh’s Preparatory School for Boys of seven vears and 


An experienced matron superintends all that relates to the health and comfort of the 
Rev. Fenwick Skrimshire, undertakes the 


be laid on précis writing, short 


upwards. 
children. The Vice-President of St. Hugh’s, 
discipline and religious education of the children. 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE VERY REV. THE PRESIDENT. 





For MILITARY EDUCATION CANDIDATES FOR SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, 
AND COMMISSIONS THROUGH THE MILITIA. 


BLENHEIM HOUSE, 


9, LEYLAND ROAD, LEE, KENT, BLACKHEATH, S.E. 


FOUR MINUTES’ WALK FROM LEE STATION. 


REV. E. VON ORSBACH, late Tutor to their Highnesses the Princes of Thurn and Taxis, 
assisted by a Staff of able and experienced Masters, prepares Gentlemen for Military Examinations. 


Tutorial Staff :— 
Principal Rev. E. von Orsbach. . 
Preliminary Subjects The Principal and L. Davies, Esq. 
Higher Mathematics G. Merrit Reeves, Esq., M.A.; 13th 
Wrangler, 1873; late Scholar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Trigonometry, Algebra, Euclid : T. A. Pease, Esq. 
English Literature and History ‘ L. Davies, Esq. 
Latin and Greek . ° : ‘ The Principal. 
French Language . ‘ ‘ ° Mons. Victor Lemaire, Bachelier és 
Lettres et és Sciences. 


German Language . The Principal. 


Experimental Science, Geology, and 
Physical Geography ‘i T. Morris, Esq. 

Political Geography The Principal. 

Geometrical and Freehand Drawing T. A. Pease, Esq. 

Drill and Fencing . ; ‘ Sergeant C. B. Cunningham, R.A. 


The pupils have the privilege of daily Mass in the house. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL. 
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John Hodges’ New List. 


Mr. Honces has much pleasure in announcing a New Edition of 


BUTLER’S LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 


EDITED WITH ADDITIONS BY AN EMINENT HAGIOLOGIST. 


To be Issued in 12 Monthly Volumes, Crown 8vo, beautifully printed in antique type, on superfine 
paper, in an appropriate binding, price Six Shillings each. To Subscribers in advance the first 
four volumes will be sent post free for One Guinea, and any one securing Six Subscribers will 
receive a seventh copy free. 

PROsPECTUS.—The great principle that, ‘‘no man having drunk old wine straightway desireth 
new,” is just as applicable to Hagiology as to anything else. That it is so is clearly exemplified in 
the case of Alban Butler’s ‘‘ Lives of the Saints.” This venerable Catholic writer is always honest, 
always devout. It would be difficult to determine in which of these two great qualities he most excels. 

It has long been felt that the only obstacle to Alban Butler’s having a circulation probably 
tenfold of what he has at present, is a somewhat stiff and antiquated style, which is apt to repel the 
modern reader. It is proposed, therefore, to re-issue his ‘* Lives of the Saints ” in a new edition, in 
which the language has been somewhat modernized, and a few inaccuracies corrected. In order to 
make the work as complete and acceptable as possible, it is proposed to add here and there a few 
edifying lives, which it did not come within the scope of Butler’s plan to write. 

The First Volume will be shortly issued, and it is earnestly hoped that the success of this attempt 
to popularize some of the most interesting and devotional literature to be found in the English, or 
any other language, will be such as to encourage the rapid issue of the subsequent volumes. Prospectus 
and Specimen Pages may be had on application to the Publisher. 














Vols. I., II. and IV., demy 8vo, 552 pp., 15s. each; Vol. III. 12s. 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS 
OF THE TUDOR DYNASTY & THE REFORMATION PERIOD. 
By S. HUBERT BURKE. 
Complete in Four Vols. Price £2 17s. Either Vol. sold separately. 
“‘Time unveils all truth.” 

Extract from a letter to the Author by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P.—‘‘1 subscribe 
without hesitation to the eulogy passed on it by the Daily Chronicle, as making, as far as J know, 
a distinct and valuable edition to our knowledge of a remarkable period.” 

A TRANSLATION into ENGLISH of the 


Great Commentary upon the Holy Scriptures of Cornelius 
a Lapide. By the Rev. T. W. Mossman, B.A., Oxon. Vols. I., II., and III., demy 8vo, 
each 12s. nett, now ready. Completing SS. Matthew and Mark’s Gospels. St. John 
in the press. 

LIFE IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


*““The Tcherkess and his Victim:” Sketches of Social, Moral, 


and Political Life in Constantinople. By A RESIDENT OF THE LAST THREE YEARS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A Chronicle of the English Benedictine Monks, from the 


renewing of their Congregation in the Days of Queen Mary to the Death of James II.; 
being the Chronological Notes of Dom BENNETT WELDON, O.S.B., a Monk of Paris. 
Edited, from a Manuscript in the Library of St. Gregory’s Priory, Downside, by A MONK 
OF THE SAME CONGREGATION. Demy 4to, handsomely printed, second edition, 12s. 


Lives of Eminent English Churchmen. Under this title, it 


is proposed to issue at short intervals a series of Vols. in Crown 8vo.; each life will, as far 
as possible, be a history of the period in which those eminent Churchmen lived. 

The following are in active preparation, and will be among the first issued :—Cardinal Wolsey, 
by Rev. Nicotas Pocock, M.A.; Dr. John Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s (1466—-1519), by the 
Rev. J. H: Lupron, M.A,; Dr. age Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s (1573-1631), and Dr. Robert 
Grossetette, Bishop of Lincoln (1175-1253), by AuGustus JEessopP, D.D.; John Wycliffe, 
by T. W. MossMANN, D.D.; Archbishop Lanfranc, and Churchmen of the Norman Conquest, 
by Rev. W. Hunt, M.A.; St. Wilfrid of York, by Rev. J. T. Fowxer, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A.; 

illiam of Wykeham, by Rev. G. H. Moserty, M.A. 


JOHN HODGES, 13, SOHO SQUARE, W. 
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FOR FAMILY READING. 





The Christian Father: what he should be, and what he should 
do. Together with a Collection of Prayers suitable to his condition. From the German 
of Rev. W. CRAMER by Rev. L. A. LAMBERT. With an Introduction by Right Rev. 
S. V. Ryan, D.D., C.M., Bishop of Buffalo. Fifth edition. Paper, 1s. 6d.; maroquette, 
2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 


The Christian Mother: The Education of her Children and 


her Prayer. Translated from the Original of Rev. W. CRAMER, by a Father of the Society 
of Jesus. Ninth edition. 32mo, extra cloth, 3s. 


A Sure Way to a Happy Marriage. A Book of Instructions 
for those Betrothed and for Married People. From the German.. By Rev. Epwarp I. 
TAYLOR. Revised edition. Paper, 2s.; maroquette, 3s.; cloth, 4s. 


Golden Sands. Third Series. Translated from the French 
by Miss ELLA MCMAHON. 32mo, cloth, 4s. 
Ditto. Fine edition, illustrated. Large square 8vo, 8s. 


The Monk’s Pardon. A Historical Romance of the Time of 
Philip IV. of Spain. Translated from the French of RAouL DE NAvERY by ANNA T. 
SADLIER. I2mo, cloth, 6s. 


Names that live in Catholic Hearts: Memoirs of Cardinal 
Ximenes—Michael Angelo—Samuel de Champlain—Archbishop Plunkett—Charles Carroll 
—Henri Laroche Jacuelein—Simon de Montfort. By Miss A.T. SADLIER. 1I2mo, cloth, 
4s. 6d. 





BENZIGER BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS TO THE HOLY APOSTOLIC SEE, 


NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, AND ST. LOUIS. 





ALLAN ROYAL MAIL LINE. 








The Steamers are among the largest, fastest, and most comfortable of ocean passenger ships. 
They are of unusual strength, being divided into seven water-tight and fire-proof compartments. 
They run alongside the railway train, and passengers and their luggage are transferred free. This 
exceptional advantage adds considerably to the popularity of the Line. 

The Allan Line has a well-earned reputation for the comfort and care bestowed on all classes of 
passengers. The Saloon accommodation is unsurpassed. 


Saloon Fares, #12 12s. to £22 Is. Intermediate, £ 8. 
Steerage as low as by any other Fast Line. 


Particulars can be obtained from Allan Brothers and Co., James Street, Liverpool; Allan 
Brothers and Co., Foyle Street, Londonderry ; J. and A. Allan, 70, Great Clyde Street, Glasgow. 
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Burns & Oates’ New List. 





NEW BOOKS 


Catechism of First Communion, with Preparation and 
Thanksgiving. By the Rev. W. J. B. Ricuarps, D.D. New edition, 1d. 


Catechism of Confirmation. New Edition. By Rev. W. J. 


B. RicHArDs, D.D. 1d. 


Devout Life, Introduction to. By St. Francis or SALgs. 
A new translation ; edited by the Rev. W. J. B. Ricuarps, D.D. Fourth edition, cloth, 
red edges, Is. 6d. 


Four Great Evils of the Day, The. By Cardinal Mannina. 


Fourth edition. Paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Growth in the Knowledge of our Lord. Meditations for 
Every Day in the Year, exclusively of those for Festivals, Days of Retreat, &c. Adapted 
from the original of Abbé de Brandt. By a ‘* Daughter of the Cross.” 

This work has received the approbation of his Lords hip the Bishop of Salford, and bears the 

**Tmprimatur ” of his Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. Vols. I., II., and JIL., 

each 7s.; vol. IV. (now ready), 7s. 


How to Converse with God. By Pére Micnaet Bourautp, 
S.J. 6d. net. 


Instruction on the Sacraments and Prayers. With 


Imprimatur of the Bishop of Salford. 3d. 


Law, Rev. A. H. (S.J.), Memoir of the Life and Death of. 


The set of three volumes now completed. Part I., cloth, 4s. 6d.; part II., cloth, 4s. 6d.; 
part III., cloth, with two portraits, 5s. 6d. (Now ready.) 


Letters on First Communion. New edition. Cloth, 1s 
Reflections and Prayers for Holy Communion. Translated 


from the French. With Preface by the CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
Eighth edition. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d., and other bindings. 


St. Margaret of Cortona, Life and Revelations of. 


Dedicated to her Brothers and Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis. Written in 
Latin by her Confessor, Father GIUNTA REVEGNATTI, of the Minor Order. Translated, 
with Mgr. LuGNeEt’s Introduction to his French version, by Father MCDONOGH MAHONY. 
Cloth, §s. 


Wild Birds of Killeevy, The. By Miss Rosa MuLtHo.tanp. 


Cloth, extra gilt, 5s. 


NEW MUSIC. 

Pilgrims of the Night, The. Four-part Anthem. The 
Words by the Rev. F. W. FABER, D.D.. Set to Music by FREDERICK WESTLAKE. 
Revised edition, 3d. 

In the Fress. 
TRANSLATIONS OF 


Avis Spirituels pour servir a la sanctification des Ames. 


To be published in Two Volumes. 


L’Abandon a la providence Divine, ouvrage posthume du P. J. P. de Caussade, S.J. Huitiéme 
edition, augmentée de lettres et autres écrits encore inédits du méme auteur. Le tout revu, corrigé, 
et mis en ordre par le P. H. Ramiére, S.J. 2 volumes. 


Granville ‘Stenetens. 28, Gueunt Street, ‘Sawdon, W. 
AND 63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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on OF NOTRE 
CLAPHAM COMMON, 
NEAR LONDON, 

The Course of Studies includes thorough 
Religious Instruction, and all the branches of 
asound English education, together with Modern 
Languages, Music and Drawing. 

Young Ladies whose parents desire it are 
prepared for the University and Preceptors’ 
Local Examinations. 

The pupils sent up in 1880, 1881-2, passed 
the Oxford Senior and Junior Examinations with 
special distinction in French. 


RANCISCAN CONVENT oF THE 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, 
Portobello Road, Bayswater, W. 
Under the special patronage of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster. 
The Religious of this Community receive a 
limited number of young ladies for education. 


The terms for the course are £50 per annum, | 
which comprises all the usual branches of a | 


sound English education, in which Latin, 
French, German, and every kind of needlework, 
are included. Music, drawing, and dancing are 
extras. The recreation grounds are spacious, 
and the locality a most healthy one. Children 
remaining at School for the Summer Vacation 
are taken to the sea-side. 

For further particulars apply to the Mother 
Abbess. 


“ Deidahaeaia OF NOTRE 
DE SION, 
Eden Grove, Holloway, N. 


DAME 


Under the patronage of the Cardinal Archbishop | 


of Westminster. 





The Sisters having erected a large Convent, 
surrounded by a pleasant garden, receive day 
pupils and a limited number of boarders. 


A portion of the Convent is reserved for lady 


boarders. 

For terms and particulars, apply to the Rev. 
Mother Superior; or to the Rev. W. I. Dolan, 
the Pastor of the Mission of the Sacred Heart, 
Eden Grove. 


DAME, | 


—" NOTRE DAME DE 
SION, 
Sion House, 17, 18, 19, 20, Powis Square, 
Bayswater, W. 
Under the Patronage of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster. 


The Religious of Notre Dame de Sion receive 
a limited number of Young Ladies as Boarders 
or Day Pupils. French is generally spoken. 
London masters attend. The houses are spa- 
cious, and in an open and healthy situation. 
Terms, 36 guineas per annum. 

A Middle School for Day Scholars is attached 
to the Convent, but is entirely separated from 
the Ladies’ School. 

For further particulars, apply to the Rev. 
Mother Superior, Sion House, Powis Square, 
Bayswater. 





ONVENT SCHOOL, MARK 
CROSS, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 





Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Child 
Jesus, from St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. The pension 
is £18 per annum. Inclusive terms. Music, 
15s. per quarter. Entrance Fee, £1 Is. 





RSULINE CONVENT, 
Upton, Forest Gate, Essex. 

A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
AND A SEPARATE DAY SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN 
OF THE MIDDLE CLASS. 

Under the patronage of the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster, and the spiritual direction 
of the Franciscan Fathers. 

For particulars, apply to the Rev. Mother 
Superior, as above ; or to the Lord Bishop of 
Emmaus; Very Rev. Canon Gilbert, D.D., 
V.G.; Rev. Edmund Surmont, D.D.; or the 
Franciscan Fathers. Also William Munk, Esq. 
M.D., 40, Finsbury Square, London, Acs 








OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA 


(ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS), 
The best and only certain remedy ever discovered for Preserving, 
Strengthening, Beautifying, 
HAIR, WHISKERS, OR MOUSTACHES, 
And Preventing them Turning Grey. 
PRICE 3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s. PER BOTTLE. 


C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 
22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
And all Chemists and Perfumers. 
For Children it is invaluable, as it forms the basis of a magnificent 
head of hair, prevents baldness in mature age, and obviates the use of 
dyes and poisonous restoratives. 


or Restoring the 
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ESTABLISHED 1730. 





Prize Medal Wax Candles with Platted Wicks. Patented. 


2s. 2d. and 2s. per Ib. 


Prize Medal Vegetable Candles for Church use. 


Is. §d., 1s. 3d., and Is. Id. per lb. 


N.B.—Twopence per Ib. on Wax, and on penny per Ib. on Vegetable Candles charged extra if credit 
be taken over three months. 
Vegetable Oil for Sanctuary Lamps. 
(Selected and Imported specially for this purpose). 
Pure Incense, with ordinary care, warranted to burn without flame, 
2s. 6d., 3s., 3s. 6d., 4s., 6s., 8s., and Ios. per Ilb. tin. 





Candles of every description, Night Lights, Oils, Starches, aud all other articles for domestic purposes. 
HOUSEHOLD and LAUNDRY SOAPS, well dried and fit for immediate use. 
Toilet Soaps of all kinds. 
THE REFINED PALE,YELLOW SKIN SOAP, producing an agreeable softness to the skin, 
Is. per box containing five tablets. 


Religious Houses, Institutions, Schools, &c., placed upon the most favourable terms. Goods 
delivered free within the postal district, and carriage paid beyond it to the nearest country railway 
station on orders not Jess than £5 in value. 





For Price Lists, Diagrams, and full particulars, address 


FRANCIS TUCKER AND CO., 
18, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE; or, MANUFACTORY, 
KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
The only Catholic Establishment in England for the Manufacture of Wax and Church Candles. 


VANHEEMS AND WHEELER, 


Exclusively Clerical Tatlors. 





The only House in England which is conversant with the Roman formula in respect to the canonical 
dress of the Catholic Hierarchy. 


47, Berners Street, London, W. 





THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


HOLLOWAY S PILLS S OINTMENT 


These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all 
ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE, 
and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT is unequalled 
for the cure of Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores and Ulcers. Possessed 
of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of curing most 
complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 


N.B.—Advice Gratis at 533, Oxford Street, London, daily between the hours of 11 and 4, 
II) ’ ’ . 4 
or by letter. 
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THOMAS BAKER, 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL BOOKSELLER, 
20, GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 





Established 18409. 





Commentaries on the Bible; Works of the Fathers, Schoolmen, and Church Historians ; 
Reformation Literature ; Devotional, Liturgical, and Controversial Works; and Books for the 
Clergy and Theological Students generally. 


Catalogues of Selections published periodically, and sent post-free on application. 
Special attention given to American, Colonial, and Foreign Orders. 








Mr. BARRAUD, 


263, Oxford Street, London, W. (Regent Circus). 
PHOTOGRAPHY IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
ENLARGEMENTS, MINIATURES, &c. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
Mr. RUSKIN, the greatest Art Critic of the age, writing of Mr. Barraud’s Portraits, says :— 


, ‘* They are extremely and singularly beautiful, and as pure Photography go as far as the art can at 
the present day, and I do not see that it can ever go much further.” 


GROUPS AND CHILDREN TAKEN INSTANTANEOUSLY. 
The Studio ts approached by a Patent Lift, and is the most perfect ever erected in this country. 





PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED, 


1 DUBLIN, 1865. PARIS, 1867, HONOURABLE MENTION INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862, 
VIENNA, 1873. 


BOOK BINDING, 


= In the Monastic, Grolier, Maioli, and Illuminated Styles, 


In the most superior manner, by English and Foreign Worknten. 


JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
36, CATHERINE STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 








ll 
H WILLIAM LEWIS AND SON, 
nt Architects, Surveyors, Measurers and Valuers, 


and Land Agents, 
46%, STONEGATE, YORK. 











Marriage Law Defence Union. 


Patrons: 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 
President : 
THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
Vice-Presidents : 
THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 
THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP ‘OF LINCOLN. 
THE LORD COLERIDGE, Cuter Justice oF ENGLAND. 
Chairman of Committees : 
THE RIGHT HON. A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, M.P. 
The following are Members of Committees : 
AYLMER, Eso., M.P. | THe EARL OF LIMERICK. 
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OUR little tent boat being prepared, Indian paddlemen pro- 
cured, and all necessary and many useful things provided, we 
stepped into our places ready to work our way into the interior, 
there to administer to the spiritual wants of the simple children 
of the woods. 

Just before starting, however, we took the wise precaution 
of running over once more our memorandum list, to assure 
ourselves that nothing of real importance had been omitted in 
our packing process, that the lucifer matches had not been 
forgotten, or misplaced, or exposed to damp, that a sufficient 
supply of salt was there, that our Breviaries were in our pockets, 
and that the keys of the canister were in safe keeping. 

Being well satisfied that all was right and ready, we seated 
ourselves under some three yards of coarse brown canvas, bade 
our men push off from the land and betake themselves to 
rowing. 

Our crew consisted of seven young Indians of the woods, 
men low in stature, but of a strong, broad build, with muscular 
arms. Their countenances were smooth and placid, all of a dull 
copper colour. 

What strikes one so much in looking at these aboriginal 
natives of the forest, is the total absence of anything like 
expression or character stamped on their countenance, neither 
pleasure nor sorrow, neither surprise, anger, nor impatience, nor 
any other passion is depicted there; no thought seemed to flit 
or flash across their mind, no grief or trouble seemed to distress 
or agitate them, or leave one single tracemark on their brow. 
They were the quiet possessors of human life, and capable of 
much labour and endurance, and that seemed saying about all. 
Darwin no doubt, or his sceptic friends, would have tried to 
have drawn mischievous conclusions from their inanimate looks 
and vacant stares, and in their anxiety to extend far and wide 
their family connections, might probably have linked them on 
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to creatures of a lower grade. These hard remarks do not 
apply of course to every aboriginal Indian, for sometimes their 
looks belie them. Our seven Indian paddlemen, more favoured 
than their brethren of the bush, wore on their heads some sort 
of covering, and rejoiced moreover in wearing apparel, not of the 
latest or most fashionable London or Paris cut, but answering 
well all good purposes. 

Our. passengers were easily counted, consisting of two Priests 
of the Society of Jesus, drawn to these parts from very different 
quarters, one from the Roman Province, the other from London. 

Our cargo consisted of a supply of provisions of a simple 
sort: rice in abundance, some much prized potatoes (the gift of 
a good Irish captain), plantains, cassava bread, hard biscuit, 
salt-fish, coffee, sugar, and red pepper. These formed our chief 
supply; but we had luxuries on board, consisting of water, 
cocoa-nuts, limes, and a few oranges, some sardines, not to forget 
a well cared for tin of roast beef, to be eaten on some Italian 
feast-day, in honour of old England. We also took with us 
some little cakes, nuts, and coloured sweetmeats for the small 
native children. Besides all these commodities, carefully had 
we sequestered in a corner of our boat, under close personal 
inspection, some bottles of very indifferent rum, good enough 
for the intended purpose, together with many ragged leaves of 
the tobacco plant, with clay pipes to match. 

All these things were for the use and special benefit of our 
copper-coloured crew. Poor fellows, they well deserved what- 
ever they received in that shape, exposed as they were to the 
sun’s hot rays by day, to the heavy rainfalls and to the damp- 
ness of the dewy nights, besides that they had much hard 
pulling to go through and many other manual labours. ° 

Among our treasures on board, as might naturally be 
expected, was a canister containing a portable altar, vestments, 
and sacred vessels: in a word, everything necessary for Mass 
and for the due administration of the sacraments. A fair sized 
bundle of beads, crosses, and bright medals found its way into 
this canister, besides some religious prints. These pictures are 
much prized by our good Indians, and when they hang or stick 
them with a thorn the right way up, not on walls (for walls they 
have none), but upon the posts of their dwelling, they add much 
to the religious aspect of the place. <A few paint brushes, with 
some bright colours, insisted on a free passage in our boat, and 
were not refused. A clock, a lamp, a portable tin kitchen, 
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measuring at least nine inches square, and of much more incon- 
venience than ever worth, made up the rest of our precious 


cargo. 

So much then for our crew, our black-gowned passengers, 
and our well selected store of the good and useful things of 
this world. 

A word now about our voyage, and on the first place whither 
we are steering. We are going to make a pastoral visit of a 
few days to some Indians of the Arawack tribe, or some Spanish 
speaking Indians living round about the Moruca River, at the 
Jesuit Mission of St. Rosa, some thirty miles south of the broad 
Orinoco, running into the Caribbean Sea. 

These good Indians some many years ago, on account of 
the never-ceasing troubles and perpctual disturbances in Vene- 
zuela, fled from that territory and sought refuge, if not pro- 
tection, in the now much disputed borderland of British Guiana. 
There they live unmolested and unknown, keeping to the 
ancient tradition of their people, and adhering strictly to the 
principles of their holy religion. 

With their strong-built wooden church in their midst, and 
the high mission cross towering over its roof, belfry, and build- 
ings, they spend their days and hours in peace, happiness, and 
health, cultivating some few acres of good productive soil. There 
they plant the cassava root, the buck or Indian yam, sweet 
potatoes, plantains, and hot peppers, and besides they grow 
sufficient coffee and sugar for their daily wants. Fruit trees 
flourish there as well as the cocoa-nut palm, West Indian pines, 
castor oil, and cotton. 

These good people, moreover, do a little trade in aromatic 
and varnish-making gums, searching the dense forest for them 
and sending them to town as occasion lends, where they find a 
ready market. , : 

Some there are expert in capturing the bright-plumed birds, 
such as the macaws, parrots, paroquets, and other pretty speci- 
mens of the feathered tribe. These poor little captives are sent 
to town, bartered or bought, then sold again, spending, poor 
things, the rest of their lives in perpetual imprisonment. Noisy 
and unwelcome next door neighbours they become to quiet- 
going folks. Besides these larger and living birds, they bring 
the dried feathered skins of smaller ones, such as the humming 
bird, with its bright glittering mantle, or the cotingas, of gayest 
plumage : and these too they sell to passers-by as best they can. 
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They bring teeth and tusks of savage beasts, bright metal- 
looking beetle wings, all strung on a string, and other strange 
natural curiosities of the wood. And thus the Indians make 
out an honest livelihood, free from many anxious cares and 
worldly troubles. But our men are waiting in the boat, ready 
to dip in their oars and commence their rowing. Let us not 
keep them waiting longer. 

The word of command was given, and away they went like 
so many machines well wound up, looking neither to the right 
nor to the left, indulging in no smiles, exchanging no words. 
True, there was not much to see to the right nor to the left, or 
much just then to speak about, for the first part of our journey 
was signally uninteresting. Two straight-cut mud banks of an 
estate canal confined the muddy water. On the one side was 
the cane-field, all waving and flourishing with green sugar-canes, 
on the other—waste or uncultivated land was all we could 
observe. Some time was lost, and much patience too expended, 
in extricating ourselves from some half-dozen square-built punts 
unceremoniously disputing with us the whole width of the 
muddy stream, beside some time wasted in pulling up hurdles 
rather firmly fixed across our water-path, for reasons better 
known to others than to ourselves. 

But soon all our petty troubles came to a happy ending, 
and the scene became, as if by magic, marvellously changed. 
Delightful views and vistas and fairy visions were before us now, 
such as travellers rarely witness, say what they may about the 
Trossachs, and other hackneyed though pretty European spots. 
Our little boat had glided swiftly and smoothly into an arcade 
of wondrous beauty. Tropical trees, tall, thin, and elegant of 
growth, shot up on either side of the forest stream, while trees 
of lower and more irregular growth and of foliage more luxu- 
riant, bent gracefully forward over the dark deep waters in 
Gothic arch-like form, while parasites and flowering creepers of 
varied hues clustered or hung about in rich profusion, some in 
careless festoon fashion, or as if in loving pity and compassion 
for some decayed and fallen or ancient monarch of the forest, 
mantelling it all over with a new garment of richest verdure. 

There too the orchid family felt quite at home, fresh and 
ever flowering, trespassing on every sturdy branch or stem or 
ancient stump. Begonias were there, with their soft, dark, 
velvet leaves, such as Kew or Chatsworth might well be proud 
of, and there too grew, half-hiding itself, as if in disgrace, that 
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curious specimen of the wild arum, with bright blood-coloured 
spots upon its leaves, as if guilty of some dark deed or wicked 
crime. 

And what lent so much to the strange artistic beauty of the 
picture spread out before us, and in itself formed one of the 
strangest features, was the numerous long string and ropce-like 
pendant hangings from the lofty trees above. Some of these 
rope-hangings, cable-like in size, hung from a height of eighty 
feet or more, and as some of these ropes or cables, call them 
what you will, trailed downwards and touched the mother earth 
below, they asserted at once an independence of their own, 
struck out vigorous roots and shoots from their downward heads, 
and then reversed ’twould seem their growth, and grew to all 
appearance upwards, and in time swelled out to the size of 
slender trees. Some of these long pendants were playful, nay, 
malicious in their downward growth, clinging to some poor 
young tree or struggling sapling, and squeezing it to the very 
death by twisting round it in cruel corkscrew fashion, forming 
at the time, it may be, a pretty fantastic object in the wood for 
travellers to point at and admire, or perhaps providing now and 
then, if a woodcutter passed that way or was wandering there in 
quest of gums, a crooked, twisted walking-stick for some curious- 
minded man. 

As just hinted above, the waters of the creek are dark—they 
are dark indeed, of a true coffee colour, but like unto the 
qualities of real good coffee are as clear as well could be—so 
bright and clear that every green leaf or tender leaflet, every 
flower or fern, or root or moss, twig or broken branch, is strongly 
reflected there as in the brightest dovdoir mirror. So charming 
was the effect, and yet so puzzling too, and so hard it was to 
distinguish between the leaf or flower or fern and its reflected 
counterpart; in a word, to draw the line between earth and 
water, recalling to one’s mind the words of Pope: 


Grove nods to grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the garden but reflects the other. 


Among other of nature's beauties in this paradise of artistic 
pleasure, grew the Victoria Regia lily, so courted on its first 
introduction to England some thirty years ago, when placed in 
the waters of Kew, where, as its name doth verily import, our 
Gracious Majesty the Queen stood godmother for it, and when 
thousands ran from London town and its vast suburbs to sce it, 
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marvel, and admire. In Kew Gardens not many of these 
beautiful aquatic flowers “are born to blush unseen,” whereas 
out here the poet’s words are better verified—profusely growing 
unobserved, and often never seen at all, losing their delightful 
fragrance, I know not where. 

The specimens at Kew are, if memory fails me not, larger 
than those out here, but wanting in that bright freshness‘natural 
to plants in their native earth or element. 

Besides this majestic queen of water lilies, our watery way 
was overgrown in places with another species, much smaller and 
of peculiar habits, for, as if jealous of its queenly rival, this lily 
expanded its pure white petals only at dead of night, emitting 
a perfume pleasant enough at a distance, but in its essence too 
strong for Rimmel, Truefitt, or their trade. 

During the day-time we did boyish violence to several of its 
young buds, and were surprised to find in almost every one we 
forced open two large beetles of sable hue. How they got 
there, or what they did, and how they stood their strange con- 
finement was our puzzle, though perhaps naturalists have written 
in a book some five pages or more, telling us the zy, the how, 
and all about it, for aught we poor missioners may know. 

Flowers and trees, curious creepers and orchids, roots, blood- 
stained leaves, and strange roots, and hanging ropes, have 
charmed and interested us much, but one thing has, with reason, 
disappointed us, and we marvelled at it; it was the total absence 
of the feathered tribe, for we heard no song, no warbling, no 
merry chirping, nor did the bell-bird sing out a tune or toll its 
bell, or the mocking birds, so numerous, favour us with their 
deceptive notes, or even the humming-bird “flit by ever 
then so merrily.” Green parrots in vast numbers flew about 
high over our heads and above the lofty trees, screeching 
unpleasantly in their homeward flight, or the heron, or some 
long-legged bird, would wing his way swiftly past us to the sea, 
but none of nature’s pretty pets, with their gay and lovely 
plumage, ventured near us; and Demerara is noted for the 
beauty and variety of its birds. I suppose they were too 
frightened, or thought we had some powder or a gun, or feared, 
as well they might, the swift, unerring arrow of the Indian. 

Disappointed here, by way of compensation, we were once or 
twice amused at the antics of the little “sacawinki” of the 
monkey tribe, droll little things they were, jumping and springing 
from branch to bough, now gazing impudently at us, then hiding 
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their tiny faces, then out again, forcibly suggesting, even coaxing 
us to a game of peep-bo or some such ancient nursery fun ; 
then they would chatter as if they wish to say, “Catch me if 
you can,” looking all the while as monkeys are wont to look, so 
pitifully beseeching, perhaps begging us not to use the bended 
bow, or shoot them with a leaden ball. Poor little creatures, we 
would not, could not hit or harm or hurt them for the world, no, 
not even to obtain a pretty skin or well-stuffed specimen for the 
Stonyhurst Museum, though later on we robbed, with some 
remorse we own, the mocking-bird of its long bag nest, eggs and 
all, to add to the specimens of that valuable and well-cared 
collection, and are prepared to make other such petty thefts for 
the sake of science or learning in that far distant well-beloved 
Alma Mater. 

And now to resume. Hours of intense delight had passed 
away, ever to be remembered, and the windings of the Tapacuma 
Creek, for such is the Indian name of this meandering stream, 
with its varied views and charming vistas, were fast fading from 
before us, leading us out into the broad sunlight and floating us 
on into an expansive savannah or wide-spread but shallow lake, 
surrounded by mighty forest trees. There the tall greenheart 
grows, and the locust tree, the crab or common mahogany. The 
Mora Ducalabali and other Demerarian trees, much appreciated 
at home for the beauty and hardness and durability of their 
woods, all in full leaf, as ever in these parts, and many in full 
flowering or “beautiful in various dyes around me trecs unnum- 
bered rise.” 

Quickly our men plied their oars, pushing their way relent- 
lessly through smiling lily-beds, ranunculus, and other water 
weeds, till we reached the opposite shore, where labours of a new 
nature met us, and for a time impeded our fair progress. Here 
we had to unload our boat of everything, and thus, lightened 
drag it by main force up the embankment of the lake, and then 
with gentle care let it down some seven feet into the shallow 
creek below, and this done, restore each in its allotted place, our 
goods and chattels, tin kitchen, plantains, rice bags, Breviaries, 
and bottles. Whilst the process of re-packing was going on, I 
observed close to the Troolee covered shelter of a black African 
man, who had strangely settled there, about the only specimen 
of his species far and near, an Indian youth quietly engaged in 
removing, with a tuft of grass, blood stain marks from his feet 
and legs. Thinking some misfortune had befallen him, I 
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inquired anxiously the cause. The man understanding me 
well, though not my words, straightway and silently led me off 
some hundred yards or more, then diving into the woods or 
entangled bush he brought me before the slaughtered remains of 
an immense Camudi snake, some sixteen feet long and six inches 
in diameter, with a bright coat of many colours. Its head had 
been severed from its long body, still it twisted and turned when 
even slightly touched, as if full conscious of enemies around, 
while its little ones, four or five in number, lay in still death 
beside their beheaded mother. Examining the dead Camudi 
and its slaughtered innocents, I observed scattered all about 
spinal and curved or rib-bones of many Camudi snakes, 
great and small, and then I was made to understand that when 
captured they were dragged to that spot to undergo the severest 
penalty of the Indian law. The blood then on the man’s feet 
and legs was the poor Camudi’s life-blood, not his own, for the 
Indian had been the courageous executioner. 

Leaving then the snake with its “long lingering length” 
behind, I retraced my steps to the tent-boat; all was in order 
and the men ready to start away. So leaving the shade of an 
immense locust-tree, having first however collected some of its 
fruits or pods, we again took our places, and the men their oars, 
and paddled off once more. Without treasuring up our locust 
fruit, we broke into the pods, thus to form an_ intimate 
acquaintance with their contents at once. This fruit, eagerly 
sought after and relished so well by boys, Indian and African, 
did not at all come up to our expection, or delight or tempt us 
in the least. The eating of an old unclean worsted sock (and 
the word unclean should be underlined), steeped in sugar and 
allowed to dry, gives some idea of this sweet West Indian 
delicacy. 

“The shades of night were falling fast,” as the poet puts it, 
and soon all nature's beauties, and there were many there, were 
wrapped in its dark mantle. We therefore lit our lamp, dealt 
out supper portions to our men, refreshing them with some 
coffee and some water mixed with rum. At times some wild 
Indians in their narrow skiff shot by, or we could view them on 
the leafy bank, grouped together cooking their last caught fish, or 
munching at-their fruit; imperturbable people, no shower of little 
biscuits or of hard nuts provoked them, but they picked them 
up and, like monkeys, looked at them, then cracked or swallowed 
them without a smile or a thought of thanks, poor children of 
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the wild woods and waters. When supper was finished and 
night prayers said, and the rosary well responded to, we 
composed ourselves to rest as best we could, while our poor 
Indians kept rowing on, but when the tide turned, they wisely 
shipped their oars and slept or rested on till the turning of the 
next tide favoured them again. The distant howling of the red 
monkey of the wood, distinctly heard, did not disturb or make 
us sleep less. Croaking frogs or “crapauds” did their best to 
waken us, but failed in the attempt, for we were tired. 

As soon as the beams of the bright morning sun “ Put the 
darkness to flight and the stars one by one,” we arose and shook 
off all sleep and drowsiness, and having attended to some 
higher duties, putting away our breviaries, we attended next 
to the temporal wants of our hungry men, not neglecting our 
own. Coffee we boiled, and then cakes and cassava we dis- 
tributed, and what fruit remained passed round. 

By this time, and even before the break of day, we had 
entered the great Pomoroon River, a river of very considerable 
width in places here and there along its shores. We ran in our 
boat and clambered up the slippery bank to visit some of the 
good Portuguese people who had settled there, and who, by dint 
of hard work and wonderful perseverance, had cleared parts of 
the forest or wild bush, and converted them into provision 
grounds, and moreover constructed fit dwelling places for 
themselves and families, and even had run up here and there 
a shop for the benefit of the wayfarer, the Indian, and them- 
selves. 

Kindly indeed did these good people welcome the priest, 
killing, if not the “ fatted calf,” at least running after the plumpest 
duck, pulling up the best roots, thus to lay a dainty repast 
before us. 

Then would they bring their little ones before us, to kiss 
our hand and receive a priestly blessing. Dear little ones of 
God, how their bright eyes gleamed with delight, and their fair 
faces smiled all over with infant joy, as they looked at the 
shining cross or medal pressed into their tiny hands, running off 
at once to show the brass treasure to every member of the 
household. 

Our object in visiting the Portuguese along the river banks 
was to tell them that on a fixed day on our return, if wild 
beasts had not devoured us or hungry Indians eaten us both 
up, we would say Mass in a certain place called “Caledonia,” 
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and would then attend as best we could to their spiritual wants, 
and that they must promptly do their part by spreading the 
news to all around. And these tidings of great joy did travel 
far and fast, bringing contentment and consolation to many 
good Catholic souls in those outlandish parts. The correspon- 
dence to our call was quite equal to our expectation, as later on 
we witnessed. 

The river was gradually widening out as it was nearing or 
emptying itself into the sea, though not so much as rivers 
generally do, and after a long and hot and somewhat tedious 
voyage, we found ourselves at the mouth of the Pomoroon, and 
in the jaws of the boisterous ocean, or Caribbean Sea. It is 
almost always rough and unpleasant at this point, and this 
roughness we had to encounter before we could find an entrance 
into the mouth of the Moruca, unless we had taken a long 
circuitous route through many narrow, winding watercourses, 
intercepted with fallen trees or branches, rendering it necessary 
to unload our boat more often than we felt inclined todo. So 
we preferred of the two evils to encounter the troubled waters 
than delay our course, imperil our frail bark, or try too much 
our patience. 

After a vigorous row of some three hours or more, and 
having shipped many a wave, and with a calabash bailed them 
all out again, we found ourselves not certainly the dryer, but all 
safe and sound at the Boca, or mouth of the Moruca. The sun 
was fast hurrying on in its downward course, and well-nigh 
“had pillowed its chin upon an orient wave,” when caring for 
our love of nature’s wonders with its wild and varied charms, it 
lent us just time enough to admire a scene before us beautiful 
in the extreme, and rendered more beautiful still by the glowing 
splendour cast upon it by its own bright, now golden, now ruby- 
coloured rays, now gilding or tipping in gold each leaf and line, 
now deep tinging all around by its crimson purple or varied- 
coloured light, making even the unrippled waters blush where it 
chanced to smile upon them. 

It would be difficult to find a spot more inspiring to the 
poet, more puzzling to the painter, or more enchanting to the 
enthusiastic traveller, as this wild romantic entrance into the 
Moruca. 

Its beauty consists not so much in the luxuriant foliage, or 
in the profusion of vines and flowery creepers, though these 
were not wanting there; but rather in the fantastic growth of 
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the tall trees, so interlaced or interwoven with each other, and 
again in the curious appearances of their high uplifted roots. 
These roots, or natural tree-supports, have an utter abhorrence 
to hide themselves in the soil, like unto children with new shoes 
or boots—they must needs be seen by all, standing, these roots, 
as if on tiptoe on the dark water-edge, ready either to slip in or 
to take a plunge, or make a jump or spring across; while some 
of the higher branches of these strange, absent-minded trees, as 
if forgetting their high calling, dip down and degrade themselves 
to the rank of common roots, and grow as such. The sea and 
tidal waves no doubt have robbed these trees of their landed 
property, or much of their earthly inheritance ; but still, not 
incommoded by the loss, they rather rejoice in it, and thrive all 
the better in their amphibious mode of life. 

Nature has wondrous wild ways of its own out here, but few 
there are to note down or admire its wanton freaks and curious 
fancies. 

The waters of the Moruca are darker and much deeper than 
either of the creeks we had passed through ; besides, it is much 
broader, for it claims a right of being called a river. We had 
not long rowed up its current before we turned sharply to the 
left, finding an entrance into a shallow Indian port of six feet 
wide, and there, as evening was coming on, we determined to 
take supper, and hang our hammocks and rest awhile, till the 
next washing of the waters at midnight favoured our onward 
progress. We landed, and soon found ourselves under the 
covering of an “Indian Logie,” or large thatched open-sided 
dwelling, where all might hang their hammocks, cook, and take 
shelter for the night. Pagan Indians, according to their way, 
seemed hardly to recognize our presence; while hungry, half- 
starved dogs certainly did and fiercely eyed us, half smelling 
the good things we had in our boat, ready to snatch or claim 
even a lion’s share. The little children ran away, till a few 
sweet biscuits dispelled their infant fears, and made them soon 
our bosom friends, and the dogs were in good time propitiated 
by sundry fragments of our food. 

Soon were we busy cooking, and—sad to be forced to own 
our human weakness—we fell at once upon that roast-beef tin 
so prized, and ate it up for hunger sake, forgetting all about 
Old England and the Italian feast day. We cooked potatoes, 
such as never were cooked before or since, at least, so we 
thought, forgetting we had brought a good, cheap, wholesome 
sauce with us in the shape of hunger. 
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This work over, and carefully packing up both our knives 
and forks and two tin spoons, for which we paid one penny 
each, and other such valuable wares, and securing all useful 
remnants from the greedy dogs and little voracious ants, we 
took a stroll along the river bank, coming across some of the 
good Indians of St. Rosa’s Mission, who promised to meet us 
later at the Sunday’s Mass. Returning to the Logie before 
dark, we swung our hammocks and prepared to sleep and rest. 

“ But oh, I passed a miserable night, far worse indeed than 
Clarence,” for he had but an ugly dream, or nightmare, but with 
me it seemed as if every stinging mosquito of the colony was 
for my many sins let loose upon me, while sand-flies innumerable 
had no pity or compassion, teasing and tormenting me most 
cruelly, as if in very truth they themselves had once been angels ! 

Twisting and turning, rocking and rolling, I longed for the 
change of the tide or the brisk washing of the midnight waters. 
Twelve o'clock did come at last, as if some four or five hours 
late, and I felt as I turned out of my hammock on the gritty 
ground below, like unto one who by the holy and wholesome 
thought of others had been prayed out of or released from the 
pains of Purgatory. 

The men were soon at their posts and we in our places, so 
off we rowed in the midnight darkness with our lanterns lit 
before us, feeling sure that the morning’s sun would light up 
a new prospect before us, and land us safe among our Indian 
people, or bring us to the long looked-for “promised land.” 
And so it was as the sun arose in its usual splendour and 
warmth, dispelling a slight fog or heavy dew. Up high upon 
the sand-hill of “Santa Rosa” we beheld first the tall mis- 
sionary cross, and then the church with its detached belfry 
to the right, then the presbytery in the background. 

Our arrival was quickly made known by the brisk, loud 
ringing of the big bell. “The Padre is come,” they would say, 
“and we needs must go clad in our Sunday’s best to meet him, 
and then assist at the Holy Mass, and bring at once our sickly 
babies to be baptized.” The altar things we wanted most were 
quickly carried up from the boat by our good men. One of us 
about half-past six began to make the altar ready and prepare 
to vest for Mass, and soon, after much loud ringing at the bell, 
the faithful were seen toiling up the hill to assist thereat. It 
was quite an unexpected satisfaction to find how well the 
Spanish-Indian boys could answer and serve at Mass; so well, 
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indeed, that even Baldeschi would find but little to complain of, 
save perhaps that they served in the dual number, or that 
their four little copper-coloured feet were bare. All this good 
teaching or manners was due to the indefatigable labours of 
a long-tried catechist, residing there for many years. 

When Mass and prayers were over we mingled with the 
people, and at once rejoiced the hearts of young and old by 
a judicious if not generous distribution of medals, crucifixes, 
and pious prints ; for they who came first desired the first gift 
or little offerings, and well pleased they were with those simple 
pious presents. 

In questioning the children about their names and ages, and 
how much good catechism they knew, it was refreshing to see 
how they all rejoiced in most Christian names—Isidore, Ignatius, 
Anastasia, Apollonia, Francis, Agnes, Jerome, and Maria, the 
queen of names: such names as these fell sweetly upon our ears, 
and the reason of it all is quickly explained, for they call their 
children after the saint on whose feast-day they were born. 
What a pleasing contrast to the pagan custom of English estate 
owners or Dutch slave-holders in days not so very long gone 
by! For asa proof let me say “ November” is still alive; old 
“October” quite dead and gone; but lately only “Goodluck” 
passed away ; good “ Neptune,” with his hair and teeth so white, 
and his face and hands so black, has gone to his reward ; 
“Welcome” is lingering on; “Adam” and “Eve” have long 
since gone to Paradise, and the green grass is growing over 
them; “Princess” is without a shoe to her royal heel or a 
would thank you for a 


’ 


stocking to her foot; while “ Prince’ 
penny or would quarrel for a pin. Such names as these are far 
too common in town and country. 

The next day a very respectable congregation assembled 
for Mass, after which they were told the order of the week, and 
when to come to their religious duties. At the end of this Mass 
seven little Indians were presented for baptism, all having their 
god-parents present; five of the babies were of the Arawack 
tribe, two of the Warau tribe. One of these Warau babies was 
fairly frightened at the preparations going on, and ran up the 
side of its mother in true rat-like fashion. It was as much as 
we could do to tame it down for the more essential parts of the 
sacrament, 

Some long hours of this morning and some other hours 
beside were spent in working the brushes and applying the 
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bright colours brought with us in ornamenting or decorating 
the church, especially the chancel arch, the flat surfaces around 
it, and the spandrils above. On one side the instruments and 
emblems of the Passion were depicted in as lively colours as the 
subject would allow of, and on the other side emblems of the 
Blessed Sacrament, the Sacred Heart, &c., were painted, while 
a profusion of conventional and mystical leaves and flowers— 
lilies, roses, Passion-flowers—helped to enrich the work, or 
relieve or tone down the harshness or whiteness of the light- 
painted walls and posts. 

In the afternoon of that same day we borrowed a canoe 
some 18 feet long and 2 feet wide, balancing in it our precious 
bodies as best we could, swiftly making our way along the 
water-courses, till we came in sight of some of the settlements 
of our good people. Here we halted and paid each in turn 
a visit, inquiring and finding out all about them, and encouraging 
them to send their children to the school to learn, if not 
“ Algebra” or the other R’s, at least Catechism and the other 
prayers. One little boy, to secure the benefit of a liberal 
education, would swim across the river in the morning on his 
way to school, and repeat the healthy plunge to gain his home 
at eventide. 

The dwelling-places of the Indians are large, lofty, and 
commodious places, and freely ventilated, for there are no 
walls to encompass them. A few straight palm-tree poles, 
with a high-pitched roof thatched with troolee palm leaves 
in a most artistic and masterly manner, covering an area, 
say of 40 feet long by 20 feet wide, make up these mansions 
of the woods. Anyhow, they are not, as many would very 
erroneously suppose, Indian huts or hovels. In some of the 
more respectable abodes, if not in most of them, a small apart- 
ment of some 8 or 10 feet square is divided off by some leaf or 
wicker-work walls from the rest of the dwelling, where papa or 
mama, or broken-legged brother, or snake-bitten cousin and 
little sick sister might rest and be cared for; and this sanctum 
contains, moreover, the family chest, some poor old battered 
box, where the scanty wardrobe of the household is kept 
together, with a few glass beads and other such priceless 
treasures. 

The rest of the family or household swung their hammocks 
from pole to pole, snugly sleeping there during the long night, 
and lazily lounging in them too many hours during the hot day. 
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The hammock for the Indians is chair and table, sofa, bed, 
smoking saloon, and all. 

And what do these simple people do under their ample 
troolee covered sheds while the men are busy hunting down 
the game, or capturing the fish, or collecting fruit, birds, and 
gums? In most of the dwellings of the Indians you will observe 
a long hollow tree, or more often it may be an ancient canoe 
or corial no longer sea-worthy, but most useful there, for it is 
into this that they grate the cassava root, and in it too they 
squeeze its juice after the grating process is ended. This 
cassava grating, when almost dry, is spread upon large iron 
disks, under which a fire is made, and quickly the cassava cake 
is cooked and ready for consumption. This bread is their 
“staff of life,” while “life itself” is made from the fermented 
juice of the same cassava root, and many are inebriated with 
the drink thereof. It is called “ Parwarri,” and corresponds in 
great measure to the beer or ale of the Englishman. 

From this cassava juice, however, something of a much 
better quality is produced than the nasty “ Parwarri” drink, for 
when boiled down to the consistency of treacle, and in colour 
much resembling it, it becomes the far-famed “Cassareep,” 
the preserving element of the pepper-pot, and the basis, as some 
will tell us, of almost every dark-coloured dinner sauce. The 
cassareep finds in town a ready market, and travels far and 
wide. Cassava, too, is sold in town, not quite so publicly as 
it was some few years ago, when little negro girls, with the 
bread upon their heads, would have in their mouths, or on their 
lips, these strange utterances : 

Nice Cassava bread, ladies, 
Nice Cassava bread ; 

He who want me call me, 

He who no want me no call me; 


He shame to call me give me the 
Wink, wink, wink. 





Not quite a London cry, it must be owned, or rendered in the 
Queen’s best English, but quite as intelligible as most of the 
street cries of that huge distant city. 

But to return to the Indians and their limited industries. 
They make among other things a peculiar sort of matted basket- 
work from the splittings of a palm, staining some of the slender 
pieces black, and interweaving them in their work, producing 
thereby surface designs as chaste and true to art as Owen Jones, 
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Ruskin, or the elder Pugin would well wish to see, faithful as 
if by instinct to the great true art-principle of decorating con- 
struction without constructing decoration, and consequently 
producing ornaments truthful in art and pleasing to the eye. 

’Tis just congruity of parts combined 

Must please the taste and satisfy the mind. 
In the style alluded to the Indians make a sort of basket 
called “ peghalls,” “matapees,” “sieves,” “strainers,” and many 
other articles peculiar to their own domestic wants. Some 
again spin the cotton from the cotton tree that grows hard by, 
manufacturing it into hammocks of all sorts and sizes. Others 
carried on a little trade referred to above in collecting macaws, 
parrots, paroquets, and other birds of richest plumage, taming 
them, teaching them to speak, and then bringing them into 
town to sell, or exchange for a gun, it may be, or a knife, some 
yards of coloured cotton, some bright buttons, or some glass 
beads. Monkeys, too, are brought to town, sold, and reduced 
to utter slavery, but kindly treated, even by little black boys, 
as if they had a sort of fellow-feeling. 

We passed from house to house gathering information as 
we went along, and interesting ourselves with the good people 
young and old, and pleasing the little ones with pious lectures, 
or soothing their infant fears with sweetmeats or with cakes. 
One interesting child came forward and timidly begged for a 
cross, “through which you peeped and saw the whole Heaven.” 
She meant a cross with the tiny photo of a saint within, much 
magnified. A priest had once brought these things among 
them. And now the six o'clock beetle has began his loud 
knife-grinding sound, reminding us to beat a retreat, to seek 
our canoe and paddle homewards before all the daylight dis- 
appeared, for twilight in these parts there is none worth 
speaking of. 

On the next day we changed our circuit, seeking out other 
souls farther down the river, warning some, for an old sinner 
or so here and there crossed our path, encouraging again others, 
and trying to visit and speak to all. When the Sunday came 
we had much good work to do, and it was joy to see the church 
so fairly filled at Mass time, the men on one side, the women 
and children on the other, dressed in truly modest but gay attire. 
Some pagan women of the Warau tribe remained outside on 
account of their scanty dress) When Mass was over and 
instruction given, they retired, leaving us some six children to 
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be baptized. They returned in the afternoon to say and sing 
their prayers and Catechism according to their custom. Sing 
out indeed they did, and the church roof stood it well! When 
instructions were over and Benediction given, young Moruca, 
encouraged by some of the ancients, found themselves collected 
outside the church on the vacant ground, expecting some little 
innocent recreation. Showers of biscuits and nuts and other 
things kept the little Indian boys as brisk as any boys could 
be, while without a scramble the little girls received with a 
grateful smile their just share; but nuts and biscuits in due 
time failing, and the oranges all gone, another device amused 
them much, and brought merriment to all around, for some 
mixed colours, zot zz o7/, were standing hard by, and paint 
brushes were not far distant. By way of fun, a snake was 
painted on the white sleeve of a little unsuspecting girl. At 
first she jumped and then enjoyed the joke, then all came up 
in quick succession, clamorously insisting on some device to 
adorn their white shirt front, their shoulders, sleeves, arms, caps, 
or head-dress. Rats and bats, butterflies and birds were painted 
on the boys in various bright colours. One droll little fellow 
submitted to be painted in tattoo fashion, like to a wild Indian 
or savage chieftain, and he caused no little fun and laughter to 
the rest. The little girls had flowers painted on their sleeves 
or on their white modest head-tie. To satisfy the ambitious 
looks of some, these head-bands were turned by yellow colour 
into costly crowns and coronets ; some again rejoiced in flower 
garlands, all done in paint, while others had a holy motto or 
their Christian names printed on them. And thus the evening 
passed away in utter merriment and childish mirth. And when 
the Angelus had rung, and the little children quickly ran home, 
the mothers did want to know how the wild duck had got on 
Polecat’s shirt, or the red rose on Apollonia’s sleeve, and who 
had crowned their daughters queens, or written their fair names 





upon their brow. 

Poor painter-priest, he had to pay for his fun or folly on the 
morrow, for when at Mass time he turned round, the rats and 
bats, birds, butterflies, and reptiles were before him on the one 
side, while on the other four queens sat in a rustic row bearing 
so modestly their painted crowns, praying all the while so 
piously! The unexpected sight at that moment did more than 
half upset the gravity of the priest, and had it not been for the 
very close and most painful contact of lips and teeth, he fairly 
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would have committed himself to something very like a 


laugh. 


And now our short and interesting visit to Moruca has 
come to its close. Many children during it had become God’s 
favourites by baptism, no one had died, one person had been 
anointed, and many had approached the sacraments of Penance 
So packing up our traps, blessing and 
bidding “God speed” to all around, at midnight we left St. Rosa’s 
mission and worked our way homewards by the same romantic 
route we came, not forgetting the promise made to say Mass 


and the Holy Eucharist. 


on the banks of the 


Pomoroon 


river. 


For a week-day the 


attendance there was as good as we could reasonably expect. 
Thirty, mostly Portuguese, collected there; several went to the 
sacraments, and some five or six babies, of different tribes and 
nations, were brought to be baptized, though some (not many) 
hardened sinners still remained unreclaimed among the Portu- 


guese settlers there. That word “sinner’ 


’ 


recalls to my mind 


a somewhat curious if not interesting story. I will tell it before 
my pen gets weary, for it has been working fast. On the banks 
of this river, there resided for many, many years, an old man 
of African descent, though with some, white blood running in 


his dark veins. He lived almost alone, and sad for him, lived 


not gute alone, for marry he would not. 
and his wicked Pagan-Indian partner on the produce of a few 


acres of half-cultivated land—his own. 
read, and many good Catholic books he had. What is more, 
the faith was there strong enough, but one would have thought 


he expected to be saved by faith alone. 


1 


He supported himself 


The old sinner could 


Time after time the 


Moruca missionary would call at his place, hunt him up, and if 
at night-time and the tide was against the rowers, he would 
condescend to hang up his hammock in his place, and in the 
early morning drink hot coffee with him, and remain there till 
Time after time would the good priest 
try by every means, persuasive or otherwise, to draw him to 
repentance and to put away the occasions of grievous sin, 
Civil and reverent was the old man 


the turning of the tide. 


but all to no purpose. 


always, and even proud and 


unmoved and impenitent he remained. 

It happened some few years ago another priest, not the 
Moruca missionary, had to return to town all alone for Lenten 
duty, and passed that way, and knew of the old Pomoroon sinner 


and his wicked doings, and as the tide, when he was passing the 


happy to see the priest, but 
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place, was on the turn, he put into the little port at midday and 
made his way straight to the poor man’s house. Refreshments 
at once were forthcoming, such as they were, for the old man 
was noted for his hospitality; but this kind attention was 
refused at once, unless the sinner would promise there and 
then to take steps to change his evil course and mend his ways. 
No promise could be extorted from him. “ Later on, later on, 
not just now,” was all that could be got or exacted from him. 
The priest did his poor best, reminding him of death and how it 
must soon overtake him, old, withered, and white as he was; then 
again he bade him to remember the future punishments of sins 
so terrible and eternal, but all of no avail. Soon the Indian 
paddle-men cried out that the waters were washing, and the 
priest made his way disappointed, like many a priest had been 
before him, to the river bank. Just, however, as he was about to 
resume his seat, some large bird had come within gunshot range, 
and was at once brought down by the unerring shot of the 
Indian boatmen; humbly they requested to tarry a while, and 

eat up that unlucky bird. Their petition was granted ; plucking 
and cooking soon began, and the eating quickly followed. The 
priest, for want of something better to do, turned towards the 
old man’s house, determined to make a last attack. He entered 

the house, rambled all about it, no one was there, nor were there 

any signs of life. Possibly the old sinner had had enough of the 

priest and his preaching, and had hidden himself away; but 

there was another sermon in store for him, and this time a 

stereotyped edition of the last one delivered. There stood in 

healthy vigour a large cochineal cactus tree, shading with its 

many thick broad leaves the window of the old man’s room. 

This plant is valuable, for its green succulent leaves are employed 

by old women and semi-quack doctors as the best of cooling 

poultices, hence it was not likely to be destroyed, however bold, 

obnoxious, or officious it might make itself some fine day. 

From past experiments the priest well knew that any deep 
scratch made upon or into the leaf of this cactus tree, while 
scarcely visible at the moment made, would in the course of 
about three days time come out or appear in a clear, contrasting 
colour upon the leaf like straw-coloured embroidery on a dark 
green velvet ground ; so losing no time he detached the pin 
from the Roman collar-band, and steadily engraved, in good 
round Roman capitals, the essence of his sermon just delivered 
on the broad leaves, so kindly lending to the pious work. Death 
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and Judgment, Hell and its horrors, the dangers of delay, the 
sad state of the sinner, the shamefulness of sin, were all deeply 
engraven there, but for the present quite invisible to all. Scarce 
had the sermon been written and the precious pin restored, than 
the Indian cry was heard once more, the bird had been all eaten, 
and the boat was waiting, and the waters well washing. So the 
Father, looking neither to the right or to the left, made his way 
straight to the wooden stelling, and was on the very point of 
setting himself down, when he was startled by the presence and 
voice of the old sinner; poor old man, he felt something very 
intensely and it touched him deeply, it was not the sermon, sad 
to say, but the refusal of the priest to break bread with him 
| under his humble roof, and he made a last earnest appeal. “ No,” 
said the priest, as he stood up on the prow of the boat, and 
somewhat raised his voice, “no, you would not grant my 
request, I will not grant yours; you have refused not once but 
many times to listen to the voice of God’s ministers, you persist 
in remaining in sin, and rejecting God’s grace; but mark my 
words,” he said, raising his voice still higher, “a time will come, 
and it is very close at hand, when the very trees on your estate 
will cry out against you, will speak to you, and tell you truths 
such, nay, the very same, I have spoken to you this day. I am 
no prophet or saint, nor do I work miracles, but soon, and very 
soon, you will verify to the letter the truth of these my words, 
strange sounding as they may seem to you.” “But,” said the 
old man, bewildered and rather taken aback at the loud authori- 
tative voice of the priest, and struck at the novel statement, “but,” 
he said, “it would be a great blessing if my trees could speak,” and 
he repeated the words again, as if he knew not what else to say. 
“ Blessing or not,” said the priest, “listen to what they say,” and 
without a word more he sank into his little boat and bade his 
men swiftly row away, leaving the old sinner on the shore 
puzzled and perplexed, and it would seem not too well pleased. 
And now, what is the sequence of this strange (may we or is 
it wrong to call it fzows) stratagem? The guilty priest soon 
after was re-called to England, and spent six cold summers 
there, and as many more miserable winters, and then returned 
with pleasure to the tropics. Soon he made inquiries, and was 
surprised to hear that the old man was living still. But the 
| sermon which the trees had preached had at length made its \ 
| way, through God’s grace, to the hardened heart. Shortly 
after the old man made his peace with God, for becoming 
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sick unto death, a priest happened, as good Providence would 
have it, to be journeying that way and joyfully hastened to 
his bedside with the message of forgiveness and love to the 
now contrite sinner, and, like the good Samaritan, poured in 
oil and wine into his deep wounded soul. Brought back by 
the Sacrament of Penance to his God, and left in safe keeping, 
the old man soon after died in peace. One thing I heard of 
him worthy of notice and significant to many sinners such as he 
was—he actually said the Rosary every day. 

And here my story has an ending, and with it shall end 
this description of our journey and our quaint doings among the 


Indians. 
IGNATIUS SCOLES. 











Novel-Reading. 


IF we have not improved upon the ways and views of our pro- 
genitors in all respects at least, the nineteenth century can 
deservedly plume itself upon having made a decided step in 
advance upon the taste and morality of the eighteenth in the 
matter of novels. It is true that Richardson, Fielding, and 
Smollett are so far from being out of date that new and 
handsome editions of their novels are still brought out. More- 
over,.a very safe conjecture may be hazarded, that Zom /Jones and 
Humphrey Clinker will never be out of print as long as the 
English language lasts. But at the same time it is undeniable 
that neither young nor even old ladies are in the habit of 
perusing these works, and this is unfortunately more than can 
be said of our great-great-grandmothers, 

It is a proverbial difficulty, if not impossibility, to settle any 
standard of judgment in mere matters of taste, but the diffi- 
culties are increased tenfold when doctors have to be brought to 
an agreement on a question such as novel-reading, which involves 
all sorts of complicated problems of not merely zxsthetic but 
moral taste and discrimination. If the senses of our bodies 
differ enormously in their sensitiveness and powers of apprecia- 
tion, so that the noise which is torture to the nervous invalid is 
fun to the schoolboy and delight to the savage, our moral senses 
differ at least fifty times as much. 

We may safely say that the judgment of most men of the 
world of the present day with regard to the most celebrated 
novel of the last century would confirm that of Thackeray, who 
wrote : 


I can’t say but that I think Fielding’s evident liking and_ admiration 
for Mr. Jones shows that the great humourist’s moral sense was blunted 
by his life, and that here, in Art and Ethics, there is a great error.! 


1 English Humourists, p. 276. 
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Coleridge, on the other hand, strange as it may appear, actually 
writes with regard to Zom Jones : 


I do not speak of young women ; but a young man whose heart or 
feelings can be injured, or even his passions excited by this novel, is 
already thoroughly corrupt. There is a cheerful, sunshiny, breezy 
spirit that prevails everywhere, strongly contrasted with the close, but 
day-dreamy continuity of Richardson.” 


Mr. Forsyth in his Novels and Novelists of the Eighteenth 
Century, is very indignant at Coleridge’s words. 

Who that has read Zovm Jones [he asks] can read this passage 
without amazement? If no young man’s heart or feelings can be 
injured, or even his passions be excited by the novel, unless he is 
already thoroughly corrupt, why in the name of common sense does 
Coleridge imply that young women can be injured by its perusal? 
What he says of Zum Jones is undoubtedly true of Shakespeare ; 
and therefore it is that we allow our wives and sisters and daughters 
to read him without fear or scruple.* 

Nething would be easier than to multiply examples proving 
both the very different views with regard to novels and novel- 
reading which prevailed a hundred years ago, and also the very 
different standards by which men of our own day judge of the 
morality or immorality of works of fiction—the moral sense or 
senses of one man differ so very widely from those of another. 

Still at the present day when the supply and demand for 
this particular species of light reading is at least a hundred 
times as large as it was in the days of Fielding and Smollett, it 
cannot but be a matter of considerable interest, not to say 
importance, to have a few sound views and principles whereby 
to guide oneself, and perhaps others, in the matter. To this end 
it may be useful to start by distinguishing some of the different 
classes into which works of fiction may be divided for moral 
purposes, as we shall be concerned chiefly with ‘questions 
relating to the morality of novel-reading. In the first place, 
then, there are books extant under the name of novels, chiefly 
French ones—for as yet happily there is little demand for mere 
obscenity in England—about which there is little to be said 
except that they are wholly, utterly, and irredeemably bad. 
The living novelists of this school, which calls itself the 
naturalistic, and of which M. Emile Zola is the leader, are 





2 Literary Remains, ii. p. 374- 
3 Novels and Novelists of the Eighteenth Century. By William Forsyth, M.A., 
Q.C. 
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sufficiently well known to fame or infamy in France, and 
perhaps out of it, for everywhere a certain class of readers 
will be found who are not proof against the fascination of 
disgusting subjects merely because they are disgusting. The 
prominent characteristics hitherto displayed by the naturalist 





school are a certain graphic power of morbid anatomy, the 
successful ambition to mention the unmentionable with as 
much fulness of detail as possible, a boundless command of 
argot or slang, and beyond this inextinguishable dulness. 
Next door to the naturalist’s productions, at least in their 
objectionable character, come certain romances which, without 
being avowed/ly devoted to filth and obscenity, contain such a 
number of what, now-a-days at least, are held to be indecent 
passages, that whatever may be their merit from a merely 
literary point of view, and many of them have absolutely none, 
the less they are known and the less they are circulated the 
better for the morals of all classes of readers—men or women, 
young or old. If the “naturalists” are as yet chiefly confined to 
France, unfortunately England has long ago had her full share 
of these novelists who revel in exhibiting the coarser side of 
human nature—the brutal passions of human beings in a form 
which often, to say the least of it, is not calculated to disgust so 
much as to incite to imitation. 

Not to mention writers like Mrs. Manley, Mrs. Aphra Behn, 
and Mrs. Heywood, to whom belongs the unenviable distinction 
—women though they were—of being the authors of some of 
the most immoral novels in the language; or again, Charles 
Johnson, who wrote Chrysal, or the Adventures of a Guinea, and 
Coventry, the author of Pompey, or the Adventures of a Lap-dog, 
from whom the modern “Puck” is presumably lineally descended 
—to say nothing about these and a host of other once popular 
writers, if we desire to know what indecencies were once 
tolerated and admired in English fiction we have only to recall 
six of the most distinguished names in the whole range of our 
prose literature, Swift, Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, 
Sterne. M. Emile Zola, says Mr. Saintsbury, is one of the 
dullest of writers, his style is also very bad, but with the 
exception of Richardson, who is certainly not lively reading, 
there is not much chance of their worst enemies accusing the 
great English novelists of the last century of being dull. We 
are thus without that natural safeguard in the case of Fielding, 
Smollett, and Sterne, which greatly helps to protect our French 
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brethren against the “scientific” attacks on their virtue of 
M. Zola, the brothers Goncourt, and M. Guy de Maupassant. 

To pass on, however, to what more nearly concerns us of 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century. It cannot but be 
matter for considerable self-congratulation that if our fashionable 
novelists now-a-days lack the wit of Swift and Sterne, and the 
rollicking vigour of Fielding and Smollett, they at the same 
time are also a little more choice in their language, and not quite 
so bold in the scenes which they paint for their readers. No 
doubt many critics will still be found to agree with Coleridge as 
to the breezy May morning, sunshiny, wholesome character of 
Tom Jones; no doubt some will be found to declare that 
Fielding and Smollett only said in a downright straightforward 
English John Bull fashion what more than one of even our lady 
novelists of the present day are not ashamed to be constantly 
hinting at and implying; doubles entendres they will proclaim, 
with great show of reason, are infinitely more objectionable than 
any amount of plain-speaking, call a spade a spade, &c., &c. 
We have all listened to these arguments times without number. 
However, the fact remains, explain it as you may, that the vast 
majority of English men and women of the present day are 
quite agreed that the greater number of those who now cater for 
their novel-reading propensities, and whose works are to be 
counted by thousands at Mudie’s and Smith’s stalls, do not write 
indecently or immorally, and they are equally agreed that last 
century novelists or most of them did. 

Taking it for granted then that we are better off than our 
ancestors, we come to the difficult question—how far would the 
vox populi be ratified above in the case of our contemporary 
writers of fiction? This is, however, an inquiry the answer to 
which it would be particularly dangerous to endeavour to put 
into a nut-shell. Putting aside altogether novels and-romances, 
which the aggregate wisdom of the majority of those who are 
capable of forming an opinion recognize as vicious, we have 
spread out before us a huge field of fiction, the component parts 
of which differ as widely from each other in character as do the 
natural features of Switzerland and the Sahara. A more hetero- 
geneous happy-family sort of collection than is to be found at a 
large railway bookstall or a seaside circulating library it would 
be difficult for the genius of an American travelling menagerie 
conductor to conceive. Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus 
agni, ought undoubtedly to be the motto of Messrs. Mudie and 
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W. H. Smith and Sons, for this is certainly one of the first ideas 
suggested by the most cursory inspection of their literary wares. 
Demand and supply however always go hand-in-hand in these 
matters, and if the British public demands an extraordinary 
variety of romantic padbu/um wherewith to satisfy the cravings of 
its imaginative faculties, that variety is sure to be forthcoming. 
“The British public requires facts, sir,” wrote the editor of a 
monthly to an aspiring young contributor, “facts, sir, and you 
give them fiction.” But Mr. Mudie knows that the same 
enlightened public also requires fiction, and much more 
universally than fact, and hence our charming variety. George 
Eliot and Dickens, Thackeray and Miss Rhoda Broughton, 
Charles Lever and Mrs. Wood, Messrs. Mark Twain and 
Mallock, Disraeli and Miss Braddon, James Payn and Charlotte 
Bronte, Justin M‘Carthy and Wilkie Collins, Bulwer Lytton and 
Ouida, Fenimore Cooper and Bret Harte, Black and Blackmore, 
Harrison Ainsworth and Jane Austen, the author of Waverley 
and Miss Florence Marryat, Messrs. Grant, Besant and Rice, 
White Melville and Henry James, and a host of others far too 
numerous to attempt to catalogue, all come dancing together 
before one’s mind’s eye. In the midst of this motley assemblage 
how is the luckless intending novel-reader to separate the sheep 
from the goats, and, to use a more polite metaphor, the chaff 
from the wheat ; for, without ingratitude to our literary caterers, 
we may fairly take for granted that there will be a con- 
siderable amount of chaff where there is clearly so much good 
grain. 
There are two prominent points of view from which to 
regard a novel—that of purely artistic or literary merit, and that 
of moral excellence. Some happy writers, such as Scott, have 
succeeded in combining both advantages, and that in a 
very remarkable degree. 

The works of these authors are strictly classic, and their 
study ought to form a part of the training of all who aspire to a 
liberal education. Others have put forth works, the morals of 
which are hardly better or more instructive than the style in 
which they are written, and that is saying a great deal. For- 
tunately there are not many of the above-named authors who 
are open to the charge of having produced such useless, or worse 
than useless books, but still it is undeniable that there are many 
perfectly competent judges who regard many of the novels of 
Ouida and Miss Broughton, for example, as being as far removed 
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from a just standard as models of style as they are from being 
conducive to purity of mind and heart. 

A third class of writers, perhaps the smallest and most 
dangerous of all, combine in some of their novels a very high 
degree of literary talent, not to say genius, with subject 
matter and teatment of the same, which is often, at best, 
extremely questionable. Without returning to the last century 
for examples, Mr. Mallock is a most powerful writer, George 
Eliot is nearly always charming, Bulwer Lytton, though some- 
what out of fashion, will ever hold a foremost place amongst 
English novelists, and yet neither A Novel of the Nineteenth 
Century, nor Adam Bede, nor Ernest Maltravers, with its sequel 
Alice, not to mention other works, have succeeded in warding 
off adverse and well-deserved criticisms on moral grounds. 

A fourth and very large class of circulating library novels 
have little or nothing to recommend them, either on the score of 
artistic or moral utility; whilst they also contain little or 
nothing that is at all likely to prove noxious—the vast class 
of smiling mediocrity. If one can while away a pleasant hour 
in company with Miss Braddon or Charles Lever, when wearied 
out with mental or physical labour, why not ? 

It only remains to speak of a class of novel which is now-a- 
days numerous enough fortunately to supply the needs of the 
most inveterate novel-reader for many a long year, provided, of 
course, that he or she does not make novel-reading ¢4e business 
of life. Without counting the purely classical novelists, such as 
Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray, we have now many writers of 
romances who, if on the one hand they fall a little short of 
classical excellence of style, on the other possess such a large 
share of artistic merit, that to read their works is as pleasing 
as it is often instructive, whilst their subject-matter is beyond 
question healthy in tone and feeling. To mention. only half a 
dozen names, by way of example, where one might no doubt 
make out a list of nearly half a hundred. What more pleasant 
reading for a leisure hour than Anthony Trollope, Jane Austen, 
Charlotte Bronte, Black, Blackmore, or Disraeli? Then if we 
add to our list of works of these absolutely unimpeachable 
authors, selected volumes of novelists who, like Bulwer 
Lytton and Wilkie Collins, are not always equally careful in 
their choice of subjects, matter, or style of treatment, we shall 
find that we have before us a very goodly stock of light 
literature, which we can with both profit and pleasure have 
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recourse to ourselves, and without the smallest imprudence 
recommend even to young friends. For men accustomed to 
severe mental work, 2 good novel, especially one that requires 
little or no intellectual effort to follow, such as those of Trollope 
or Jane Austen, is oftentimes out and out the best relaxation, 
and many is the man who would save himself from serious injury 
to health of body or mind if he would occasionally allow himself 
this relief when he felt the edge of his intellect to be blunted, 
his brain refusing to function healthily any longer, through 
physical or mental exhaustion. Moreover, we shall do well to 
remember that a good novel is not merely a very wholesome 
relaxation, but also, and perhaps much more frequently, a very 
material assistance to the proper training and cultivation of the 
imagination. Mr. Morley somewhere in his Oxford Reminiscences 
jocosely remarks that Greek scholarship and boorish or eccentric 
manners were once upon a time thought to be so far from being 
as incompatible as they ought to be, that a very strong connection 
even was not unfrequently supposed to exist between them. 
Be this as it may, certain it is that a too exclusive devotion 
either to Greek particles, mathematics, or any one of the now-a- 
days more fashionable ’ologies or ’osophies, uncorrected by the 
slightest tincture of more liberal pursuits, has in some cases even 
in our own times a most unrefining and uncivilizing influence. 
And here again a skilful psychological physician might often 
prescribe a short course of the novel-reading cure, and confi- 
dently look forward to the most beneficial and satisfactory 
results. 

The enemies of novel-reading have generally one, to them, 
convincing argument to oppose to the practice—that it is a 
waste of precious time, and moreover very often a waste of 
immense quantities of this most valuable of all commodities, 
The answer is simply that novels are a waste of time either: 
when they are bad, or when no good is to be got from them, 
or when the reader reads inordinately, as some young ladies do, 
well-nigh all day long. Eating and drinking is also waste of 
precious time, either when the food is bad and indigestible, or 
when you are neither hungry nor thirsty, or when you eat or 
drink too much. So is everything else in this world waste of 
time when you have had enough, or when indulged in without 
rhyme, reason, or measure. But we are not all literary topers, 
any more than we are all over-addicted to the bottle; and as 
long as literature and wine are used in moderation, there is as 
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much, or rather as little reason for taking the pledge in one case 
as the other. Some men and women have actually attained to 
such a control over their feelings and imaginations as to be able 
to take up the fascinating Miss Braddon for half an hour, and 
lay her down and work for the next. Why should not they be 
permitted to amuse themselves so very harmlessly ? 

Having said something in favour of novel-reading, perhaps 
a word of caution may not be amiss. It has frequently been 
remarked that whilst the greatest care is taken by parents and 
others charged with the care of the young to prevent their 
getting hold of literature held to be immoral or unhealthy on 
the ground of delicacy, comparatively at least very little is said 
or thought about the danger of thoroughly worldly books. Now 
this is a mistake, for the dangers arising from the literature that 
offends against modesty are perhaps less frequent, and to 
some characters less dangerous than the more subtle and 
insidious snares of romances saturated from beginning to end 
with the spirit of the world—worldly maxims, worldly ways 
of looking at everything, worldly standards by which alone 
to judge of every character and principle of action. The total 
absenée, the total ignoring of the supernatural in religion, is of 
course a characteristic of all our English nineteenth-century 
literature, the inevitable result of the eminently respectable, 
eminently unsupernatural, not to say worldly character of the 
Establishment and many of its adherents; but nowhere is this 
complete indifference to everything except the ordinarily recog- 
nized conventionalities and proprieties and respectabilities of 
God’s service more prominently displayed than in our average 
novel. The best novels are taken to be more or less faithful 
pictures of the lives, customs, and manners of our fellow-men and 
women, at home and abroad, in their public and private, civil and 
domestic existences. What are the pictures ordinarily presented 
to our minds, not of the frivolous, but of those whom the author 
or authoress evidently means to be taken as the model men 
and women of the world in decent society? To speak of the 
ladies first, they are as a rule delineated as having all their 
energies, all their faculties of mind and body engrossed, directed, 
and governed by three or four master ideas. Marriage for 
themselves or their daughters, or both; increase of social rank, 
the outstripping of others, their female friends, in the scramble 
for social distinctions; increase of social pleasure or dissipation; 
the labours of the toilet. The successful and model men, on 
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the other hand, when they are too old, too ugly, or for some 
other reason have done making love, are not unfrequently 
mild or forcible, personifications, as the case may be, of ambition 
or covetousness, pride or dignified consciousness of the obli- 
gations of social standing, or even of love of sport: The typical 
English squire has his entire existence centred in fox hunting. 
And then, if turning from the men and women we ask our- 
selves, what ideas are most likely to become fixed and rooted in 
the minds of constant novel-readers, especially young ones, merely 
from the necessary attention they pay to the characters who pass 
because it is the immediate purchaser of all pleasures and most 
in procession before them, we shall find that amongst them are the 
following. That money isthe szzum bonum of earthly existence 
honours. That earthly pleasures are, it is true, very short-lived 
and fleeting, but that on this account we are not to despise 
them, but rather take great care to make the most of them 
whilst they do last, and above all seize the present, the heathen 
maxim of the old heathen sensualist— Carpe diem quam minime 
credula postero. _ Again, that purely natural virtues, natural 
benevolence, good temper, domestic affection, and so forth, are 
the only virtues which either our fellow men or God need or 
will take any account of. Finally, more universally and more 
powerfully than of anything else, the novel-reader, if he be 
thoughtful, must be reminded of the fearful truth that God 
engrosses but a very small, a very tiny fraction of the thoughts 
and lives of His own creatures; that the Creator, to use a 
somewhat slang phrase, is, in spite of His omnipresence, almost 
nowhere in His own creation. 

The objection raised against this conclusion, overwhelming 
though the evidence would seem to be, is that men and women 
of the world, especially English men and women, are not 
accustomed to make a parade of their religious sentiments and 
feelings, or obtrude them upon their neighbours, and that 
consequently a man may be a very good Christian without 
his friends suspecting it. But the species of Christianity which 
betrays no external tokens whatever of its presence or existence 
is at least open to suspicion, and in fact differs very little from 
paganism. 

Such, then, are some of the ideas which novel-reading is 
likely to suggest. That they constitute a distinct source of 
danger to morals is unquestioned, though this danger, like 
most others of the kind, will be felt rather by the worldly 
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and the unguarded than by those who are really making an 
effort towards a better life. Moreover, as the effect of the 
majority of temptations and dangerous occasions is to make 
the worldly more worldly stil!, and the unworldly more un- 
worldly still, so we may well hope that there are many who 
get positive good from novel-reading. The great thing is to 
recognize the danger, to guard ourselves and others, the care of 
whom devolves upon us, against it. After all, there are few 
occupations in this world which do not expose us to a certain 
amount of risk, few pursuits which cannot be made an occasion 
of evil, and a moderate, reasonable use of well-chosen novels 
need not involve more danger than the study of natural 
science or history. 

There is a time for all things. Moreover, whilst remembering 
the worldliness and frivolity of mind which is apt to be en- 
gendered or nourished by indiscriminate novel-reading, we not 
unfrequently forget or lose sight of the lessons of virtue which 
many a good romance inculcates with far more effect in certain 
cases than a long sermon can hope to do. And not only are 
the moral beauty of goodness and the hideousness of vice in 
the sight of men and angels most powerfully brought home 
to us in many a page of fiction, but more frequently still 
perhaps the better class of novelists of our own and past 
generations hold the mirror up to nature so effectually as to 
cast most scathing ridicule on the petty meannesses, vanities, 
falsehoods of society and the world at large. The contempt 
which they thus fling upon what is loathsome and deserving 
of contempt, even if it be not very grievously sinful, cannot 
but have a very useful effect, and will most certainly bring 
much of the hollowness of the world home to many who are 
quite beyond the reach of pulpit oratory. Keble and Newman 
have been regarded as two of the most powerful, and moral 
guides of our day, owing to their writings and example. 
And yet we may doubt if even Lead, Kindly Light, contains 
a more perfect moral lesson, far more finished and exquisite 
though the form be, than the following paragraph from Holmby 
House, the very popular work, as our readers well know, of one 
of our most popular modern novelists.* 

It was cruel work. What could she do? There was but one 
resource—there never has been but one resource for human sorrow 
since the world began. When the burden became too heavy to bear, 
4 Whyte-Melville. 
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she knelt beneath it, and she rose again if not hopeful, yet resigned ; 
humbled but consoled, as those alone rise who ask for comfort meekly, 
on their knees. She was often in that position now; had she never 
known sorrow she had never sought Heaven. Providence leads us 
like children through the wilderness by many a devious track towards 
our home. Joy lightens the path for one, and he walks on thankfully 
and happily in its rosy light. Grief takes another by the hand, and 
clutching him in her stern gripe, points with wasted arm along the 
narrow way. What matter for so short a distance, how we reach the 
goal? Brother! help me with my knapsack the while I guide thy 
feeble steps, and share with thee the crumbs in my homely wallet. 
Let us assist rather than hinder one another. Yonder, where the lights 
are twinkling, is a welcome for us all. Dark is the night, and sore the 
weary feet, and rough the way. Cheer up! toil on! We shall get 
there at last. 


Here is one passage out of a thousand. Such words tell us 
not only that the novelist ought to be, and may be, a powerful 
moralist but that he often is. They tell us too, that if we 
wish to form a correct estimate of the moral value of novel- 
reading, we must regard the subject from more sides than one. 
Prejudice, bias, narrow views, are fatal here to truth as every- 
where else. 
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PART THE THIRD. 

My time in Ireland was necessarily a very limited one, and I 
was obliged to leave Ballaghadereen almost as soon as I had 
made acquaintance with it. I said Mass while there at the 
convent, the good nuns of which not only conduct the poor 
schools of the place, but have a most varied establishment, in 
which they teach the young girls of the town to cook, to work, 
to iron, to sew, and other accomplishments most valuable to 
them in their career through life. To those who emigrate the 
possession of this knowledge ensures a good situation at once: 
to the mother of a family such a training in early life contributes 
much to make her home comfortable and her husband happy. 
A story told me by one of the Emigration Commissioners 
illustrates the advantages of these convent arts. At a large 
town in the West of Ireland he was puzzled by the countless 
applications he received from young girls to be sent by the 
Government to Queensland. Why should they one and all set 
their heart on Queensland? Inquiries into their motives either 
received the vague reply that they had a friend there or were: 
encountered by blushes and a gentle tittering. But one day it 
happened that a maiden bent on emigration to Queensland was 
accompanied by an outspoken brother, who in answer to the 
usual inquiry as to the reason why she was bent on Queensland, 
rudely volunteered the explanation, “It’s because of the big 
husband she thinks she'll get there, your honour.” Subsequent 
investigation explained the mystery. A year or two before 
a girl, trained at the convent in the town, had gone to Queens- 
land, and not long since had written home to the good nuns 
and to her friends in general, announcing that she had lately 
married a rich man, and that her ¢rousseau had cost 460. 
Enclosed was a photograph of her in her wedding dress. Of 
course the story and the picture went the round of the town, 
and from that day forward there was a perfect furore among 
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the maidens for emigration to Queensland. Poor feminine 
nature, the same all the world over! All agog with flustered 
expectation at the thought of a rich husband and a ¢rousseau 
costing £60! But I tell the story because it shows the practical 
good in the mere material order done by the religious com- 
munities of Ireland. 

I was taken over the convent at Ballaghadereen, and was 
not a little startled when I first entered the large school-room. 
It might have been a Board School rather than one taught by 
pious nuns. No crucifix was there, no statue of our Lady— 
nothing to remind the children of God or of the Saints, nothing 
save one engraving of Raphael’s “ Vierge a la chaise,” high up 
and almost out of sight. I looked surprised, and the priest who 
accompanied me volunteered at once the explanation. In the 
Government schools in Ireland, no religious emblems whatever 
are allowed—nothing but “works of art.” It matters not that 
the children are every one of them Catholics—it matters not 
even that the teachers are religious men or religious women. 
In that Catholic land the symbols dear to every Catholic 
heart are prohibited, the visible emblems of their holy religion 
are banished by Protestant ascendancy, unless they would 
forfeit the Government aid necessary to their support. In 
every National School that I subsequently visited it was the 
same thing. The little room crowded with the bright, eager, 
intelligent faces of Irish boys and Irish girls, longing for 
knowledge and drinking in, for good or evil, the indelible 
teaching of those early years—Catholics all of them, but all 
sign of their being Catholics eliminated by law. On the walls 
around nothing but “works of art,” maps and machinery, whales 
and elephants and Canadian geese. But no sweet symbol of 
the world’s redemption! nothing to remind them of the love 
of Jesus for little children, or of Mary their Mother watching 
their innocent childhood! no little altar or statue for their 
childish hands to deck with flowers, none of the Patron Saints 
of children smiling down upon them from the walls! The 
poisonous blight of Protestant ascendancy hovers over poor 
Ireland. It has failed in its thousand and one attempts to 
rob her of her faith. But it still does its best to chill the 
warmth of her children’s early piety, on the poor excuse that 
religious emblems would offend the tender consciences of Pro- 
testant children, if Protestant perchance were there! 

From Ballaghadereen I made my way through Cloontheh 
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to Tubbercurry to Swinford, where I enjoyed the kind hospi- 
tality of the good Dean Finn, and thus on by car and rail to 
Ballina. As I passed through the various towns and villages 
of Western Ireland, I could not but remark the universal preval- 
ence of what Mr. Sydney Buxton aptly calls the New Exodus. 
The walls of every little town are placarded with the advertise- 
ments of the various lines of steamers, announcing the excellence 
of their accommodation and the lowness of their rates. The 
Free Emigration scheme has thousands of applicants of every 
age and degree: assisted Emigration offers to those who do not 
fulfil the conditions required by the Government grant, the 
most advantageous terms of passage, and youths and maidens 
in every place are looking across the Atlantic as the scene of 
their future career. A stalwart boy, who showed me the way 
to the priest’s house in a little town not far from Swinford, told 
me that he had sent in his name to the Board of Guardians, and 
hoped ere long to be able to sail for America. In cottages 
more than one I was shown the letter from Chicago or 
Kentucky, and told that they waited only a further remittance 
from the daughter who was in “service” or had married in the 
States, to send another boy or girl to seek his or her fortune 
in the West. 

This hunger after emigration is one of the most important 
facts in the present condition of Ireland. It is a fact the 
importance of which can scarcely be overstated in its bearing 
on the future of Ireland and the Irish race. It is also a many- 
sided fact, and the partisans or enemies of emigration ought to 
look at some other side as well as the one which immediately 
affects themselves, before they pronounce judgment on its 
beneficial or injurious results. For emigration may be regarded 
in its effects either on the temporal or spiritual interests of 
individuals emigrating, or on the welfare of those that they leave 
behind them, or on the prosperity of the Empire at large or of 
Ireland in particular, or on the advance of the cause of true 
religion throughout the world. These various interests are 
different one from the other, and often are in collision with each 
other. For it may be of advantage to a man’s success in this 
world to emigrate, but it may very seriously injure his spiritual 
welfare. It may be to the interest of England that the Emerald 
Isle should be thinned of its inhabitants, but not at all to the 
interest of poor Ireland herself. It may be satisfactory to the 
landlord to drive across the Atlantic the tenantry on his estate, 
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while it is most unsatisfactory to the tenants expelled. Emi- 
gration again may be a source of danger to individuals, families, 
or nations, while at the same time it may in general further the 
spread of Truth and the knowledge of God taken as a whole. 
To the people of God in ancient times it was a source of serious 
danger to be carried into captivity in some heathen land. Yet 
the blessing that they carried with them to the lands where 
they sojourned was so great a one, that the Guardian Angel of 
Persia prayed God that they might remain there instead of 
returning to their own country. In the same way the children 
of the Church, settling in distant regions of Canada or the 
States, may themselves run a great risk and a certain percentage 
may go astray, but yet on the whole the general results may be 
decidedly advantageous to religion. Thus if we find by expe- 
rience that out of those who emigrate twenty-five per cent. 
neglect the practice of their religion, whereas at home ninety- 
five or more remain fervent Catholics, emigration is obviously 
a spiritual misfortune for the individuals emigrating. If, how- 
ever, the seventy-five who remain faithful in their distant land 
are the means of establishing Catholic churches and Catholic 
schools—if some of them attain to position and wealth and 
influence, which they employ in spreading their religion, they 
may more than counterbalance the loss of the twenty-five per 
cent. The children who by their means are educated in Catholic 
instead of in godless schools, the converts that are won by their 
good example, the churches built by their liberality, may render 
their emigration a signal service to the Church at large, and 
compensate in a very short time for the unhappy defaulters. 
Here the spiritual interests of the individuals emigrating would 
be directly opposed to the interests of religion generally. 

When, therefore, I am asked whether I regard emigration 
as a thing to be approved or a thing to be condemned, I 
am not prepared at once to give a categorical answer. I 
have to draw distinctions. If I had been asked in the 
early days of Christianity whether I approved of the expul- 
sion of the Christians from Rome by Claudius, regarded 
not as a matter of justice, but in its probable results, I 
should answer: Wait a little. Do you mean me to consider 
the consequences of their expulsion to themselves, or to the 
city they are quitting, or to the world at large? For themselves 
it is an evil temporally, but for those of them who are Christians 


it is probably a spiritual benefit. As regards the city they are 
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leaving, it is a misfortune for the moment, but after a time 
Christianity will return and will reign over the place whence 
it is now banished. To the nations whither they are driven 
it will be an invaluable benefit, for they will carry with them 
the religion they profess. To the world at large it will be the 
chief means of its conversion to the faith of Jesus Christ. 

In just the same way I cannot express any opinion with 
regard to emigration without first warning my readers of the 
very complex nature of the subject, and the consequent 
difficulty of arriving at any definite conclusion. Nor can we 





expect, as we shall see presently, any unanimity of opinion 
respecting it. A Protestant will regard as a bencfit what a 
Catholic knows is the greatest of all misfortunes—viz., the weak- 
ening or loss of faith, An Englishman will regret anything 
likely to weaken the future power or influence of England, 
while the majority of Irishmen will rejoice over any mis- 
fortune which may befall the power that governs their country. 
Ordinary men will judge according to the proximate results 
on individuals or countries, whereas the far-seeing statesman 
will fix his eye on the distant future, and modify his judgment 
according as he desires or fears the time when the little 
cloud on the horizon will cover the sky and deluge the 
plains beneath. In fact, the more I consider the question 
the more I appreciate its difficulties. If I venture on an 
opinion, I necessarily do so as a Catholic Englishman, loving 
my country, loving and pitying poor Ireland, but above all 





loving with my whole heart that holy religion compared with 
whose interests the interests of nations become insignificant and 
contemptible ; or rather I should say, whose interests are 
identical with the true interests of every nation, since no nation 
can be truly prosperous or truly great which is not faithful to 
the Church of God. Spite of wealth unlimited, commerce world- 
wide, armies the most powerful, fleets which command the seas, 
a teeming population, distinguished men of genius as her states- 
men, colonies in every quarter of the world, every nation which 
is not Catholic has in her an element of decay and death which 
must in time work out her ruin. And every nation which is 
Catholic, and does not in her internal administration and her 
conduct to subject nations and conquered countries carry out 
Catholic principles, is equally doomed as a nation to fall from 
her position into comparative obscurity, just as Spain fell by 
reason of the un-Christian treatment of the natives of South 
America by Spanish colonists. 
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I enter, therefore, on the subject of emigration, the desira- 
bility of emigration, the necessity of emigration, with consider- 
able diffidence and hesitation. I have heard so many people 
talk confidently about it, and express the most decided opinions, 
when they were not in possession even of an elementary 
knowledge of facts, that I almost distrust my own conclusions 
respecting it. I am not ina position to dogmatize on a matter 
of so much importance, for although I have neglected no oppor- 
tunity of gathering information from those whose experience 
was a wide one and their judgment moderate and fair, yet I still 
am conscious that I see the truth about emigration only hazily 
and in the distance. I can give data which may aid a man of 
intelligence to form his opinion, with more satisfaction to myself 
than I can lay down a definite opinion as my own. I can also 
state certain facts for which I can vouch, and which I have had 
full opportunity of observing. 

I find, as a general rule, that the friends of Ireland, those 
who really wish to promote her happiness and welfare, and who 
are not mere observers from a distance, well-wishers to her in a 
vague sort of way, but brought into an intimate contact with 
the state of the country, are completely divided in their 
opinions. 

1. English (and to some extent also, Irish) philanthropists, 
the charitable men and women who have come forward nobly 
and unselfishly to assist with their time and money the 
distressed Irish, who have spent weeks and months among them, 
investigating their needs, relieving their wants, feeding them, 
clothing them, helping them with generous self-devotion, are 
almost invariably strong advocates of emigration. They look 
upon it as the one only means that can be of any permanent 
utility. Let us hear what their arguments are. 

They tell us first of all, and they tell us with good reason, 
that organized relief bestowed upon the distressed districts is 
not only a most uncertain and unsatisfactory means of keeping 
them from starvation and misery, but is a real injury to their 
true interests, and an incentive to idleness, demoralising to their 
national characters, destructive of self-respect ; that it may be a 
necessity here and there for a time, but it is an unfortunate 
necessity ; that it is like putting an opiate plaister on a cancer 
of which the roots only strike more deeply into the system 
because it receives some temporary relief. They further assure 
us that the very conditions of existence in the various congested 
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districts are such that any permanent prosperity is impossible. 
The barren land, which in the best seasons will scarcely support 
the dwellers on it, must leave them starving whenever there is a 
lack of rain or sun at the time when moisture or warmth are 
needed by the crops. It is but cruel kindness, they tell us, to 
encourage them to remain on the stony plot of five, or ten, or 
even twenty acres, which will never afford them even the 
necessaries of life, and the insufficiency of which becomes every 
year more fatal to their welfare as children are born and the 
increasing family makes fresh demands upon the scanty means 
of the parents. It is, they say, better even to let them learn the 
hard lesson of privation, if by this means alone they can be 
forced to seek a land of plenty that generously rewards the tiller, 
instead of tilling the stony soil at home, which certainly deserves 
no love from them in its stubborn refusal to recompense its 
children with even a moderate return for their labour. 

They then point to the other side of the Atlantic, and to the 
waving plains of golden grain, to the ever-increasing demand 
for labour, to the flourishing colonies of prosperous emigrants, 
to the families they have themselves assisted by their benevo- 
lence, and who write with overflowing gratitude for their changed 
condition. Zhere no children with cheeks pale from hunger. 
There no visits of the famine fever sweeping off whole families. 
There no constitutions with their strength and vigour gone 
under the miserable pittance of flour and water which at home 
was their only food for long weeks and months. Tere no 
mothers with their sickly infants unable to suck healthy 
nourishment from the ill-fed breast. Z%ere no half-naked 
children herding together for the sake of getting a little warmth 
into their half-starved bodies—but plenty, prosperity, good 
wages, good food, stout, rosy urchins, bronzed under the summer 
sun. Bread and meat, milk and butter within the reach of all. 
No sickness in their smiling cottages. The very name of want 
unknown. No longer serfs toiling under a sense of oppression, 
and hating the rule under which they live, but free citizens of a 
great Republic in which they bear their part as citizens with all 
the rest. What prospect could be more halcyon, what change 
could be happier on earth than this change from poverty to 
comparative wealth, from want to plenty, from sickness to 
health, from misery to comfort and joy ? 

2. On the other hand, the bishops and priests of Ireland are 
generally, if not universally, enemies of wholesale emigration. 
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At first sight their opposition puzzles the thoughtful Englishman 
as he wonders what can be the motive of what seems to him 
their stupid prejudice. 

Sometimes he attributes it to selfishness. They fear lest 
their Easter dues should be diminished, lest the departure of a 
portion of their flocks should lessen the amount in their own 
well-filled pockets. So spoke in public a great English noble- 
man, himself an absentee Irish landlord. He brought against 
the faithful shepherds the charge of thinking not of the interests 
of their sheep, but of the profit they themselves could squeeze 
out of their flock. The drone who sucks the honey from the 
hive, and brings no profit to it, accuses the working bees of 
being too fond of honey, because, forsooth, they do not like to 
see their hive emptied of the dwellers in it ! 

This unworthy charge, as ignorant as it is unworthy, would 
scarcely be worth mentioning were it not so commonly believed, 
and so absolutely the reverse of truth. Asa matter of fact, the 
departure of the starving class is a pecuniary benefit rather than 
a loss to the pastor. What Easter dues is he likely to receive 
from struggling poverty? What fees can be paid by those who 
can scarce find food for their hungry little ones? On the 
contrary, the departure of the destitute frees him from a 
periodical drain upon his funds. He cannot see his people starve 
while he has any means of feeding them. They look to him in 
their every want. They expect him to keep them, to pay their 
fare to England when they go for the harvesting, to assist them 
when crops fail, to feed their children when there is no food for 
them at home. Clear off the poverty-stricken, and leave the 
rest in comparative plenty, and the priest would, in many cases, 
himself be far more comfortably off. 

But why is it that they dislike any sort of large emigration ? 

1. No one who lives in a country likes to see it depopulated. 
What more mournful sight than ruined houses, empty cottages, 
towns falling into decay? The traveller through Ireland has 
to encounter this painful sight. If it is painful to him, how 
much more to those who dwell there! Not only painful, but 
a source of a thousand miseries. Trade decays, shopkeepers 
depart, the country markets are deserted, there is no life, no 
activity, no demand for the work of the carpenter or the mason 
or the smith. No one, again, likes to see his flock diminish. 
Ask the angry colonel who finds that a number of his men have 
volunteered into another regiment, whether he is pleased to lose 
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them, and the chance is that you will hear him deplore their 
loss in language not of the gentlest, and yet his own pocket is 
not affected. He himself will probably have less to do for his 
pay, but this never enters into his thoughts. Ask again the 
master of a school who has a fixed income, whether he likes to 
see his boys drop off and their numbers diminish, even though 
it may leave him in learned leisure. So the priest very naturally 
is jealous over his flock. Add to this that the departure of each 
is the loss of a personal friend. The link between pastor and 
people is so close, they are so thoroughly members of one 
family, that he is pained when they leave their homes, as the 
father is pained as he sees the sons he loves go into a far 
country. 

2. But there is a far more solid reason than this for his 
reluctance to see them depart. No one who has travelled over 
the various Catholic countries of Europe can fail to note the 
striking difference between Ireland and the rest in their adhe- 
rence to their faith and the practice of their holy religion, 
with the exception perhaps of parts of the Tyrol. There is no 
part, even of Catholic Spain, where devotion to the Church, 
earnest piety, and the necessary consequence, purity of morals 
and honesty of life, is so deeply rooted in the hearts of the 
people, both of men and women, boys and girls, as in Ireland. 
It is, I fear, true that in some parts of Ireland their simple, 
childlike spirit of dependence has suffered from the harangues 
of the paid agitator, inculcating ideas which the priest is 
bound to condemn as opposed to the laws of justice. But, 
still worse, their innocence and simplicity has been corrupted by 
the sensational and sometimes worse than sensational romances 
which have been largely imported from England since the 
spread of education and the removal of the paper tax gave so 
great an impulse to cheap, rubbishy literature. Such, literature 
too often is not only cheap and rubbishy, but immoral and 
polluting to the mind. Yet in spite of those evil influences, in 
spite of dangers manifold, St. Patrick still holds the mass of his 
people true to their faith, pure in their lives, obedient to the 
Church’s laws, loyal in their submission to the authority of their 
pastors. In most parts of Ireland anything like habitual absence 
from Mass, or neglect of the sacraments, is practically unknown. 
To die without the priest is considered as a frightful, almost 
unheard-of calamity. The loss of maidenly innocence is re- 
garded among the poorest as a terrible misfortune and perpetual 
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disgrace. Dishonesty is an unknown vice. “Honest, do you 
say?” remarked to me an English visitor to Ireland, who was 
by no means prejudiced in favour of the Irish, “why, I could 
leave my portmanteau in the middle of the street, and no one 
would touch it!” 

But in a far-off land, away from priest and school and chapel, 
surrounded by the careless and the indifferent, mixing con- 
tinually with those who jeer at innocence and mock at virtue, 
too often the elders forget the lessons of their happy youth, and 
the children lose the bloom of innocence and the brightness of 
their faith. The spirit of evil independence gains upon them, 
and the attractions of the world entice them, or perhaps the lust 
of gold creeps over them ; and though the generation born and 
bred in the old country never lose their faith, and send far for a 
priest when the hour of death draws nigh, yet the children grow 
up wayward, careless, godless, ignorant of their religion. At the 
American “ public schools,” or in the streets of the big cities, 
mind and heart are corrupted, and those who at home would, 
amid earthly poverty and hardship, have preserved the pearl of 
great price, the invaluable jewel of the fear of God and the faith 
of Jesus Christ, barter it away for external prosperity and 
worldly success. A sorry exchange indeed! “For what doth 
it profit a man, if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss of 
his own soul?” What doth it profit him, to exchange the mud 
hovel for the palace, if the exchange involves a decay of faith 
and purity ? What doth it profit him to live ‘on the richest 
viands and to drink the costliest wines, in place of the Indian 
meal and water of his childhood, if at the same time he cease 
to feed on the bread of angels and to drink of the living water 
of the fountain of the grace of God ? 

This is the true reason why the clergy as a rule set their 
faces against emigration, especially Government emigration. 
But there are a number of different considerations which must 
not be forgotten. 

1. There is emigration and emigration. There is the emi- 
gration of individual enterprise, which many sincere well-wishers 
to Ireland advocate, and the wholesale emigration, which is the 
special object of the dislike of the clergy, and of the national 
party generally in Ireland. There is, again, Catholic emigra- 
tion as distinguished from general or mixed emigration. There 
is also emigration directed by the watchful care of benevolence, 
and having for its object the benefit of the emigrants, and 
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emigration which seeks first of all to clear off what is regarded 
as a surplus population, and ceases to take an interest in them 
when once they are shipped for the distant home whither they 
are bound. 

Men are prone to forget these differences, and take the 
sweeping view of the mind untrained to distractions and careless 
of detail. Some benevolent Englishwoman has assisted some 
poor family to emigrate, has taken care that they were looked 
after on board ship, has written to secure a friend for them on 
landing, has chosen a home for them where work was plentiful 
and labour scarce, has paid their journey thither from the port 
of disembarkation, and has commended them to the good priest 
of the village whither they are bound. She is rewarded for 
her charity by the success of her little enterprise—all goes 
prosperously, husband, wife, and children innumerable, all grow 
up strong and turn out well. Henceforward in her eyes emigra- 
tion is the panacea for all the miseries of Ireland. Tell her that 
hundreds are starving, and her invariable answer is, “ Foolish 
people, why do they not emigrate?” and she quotes trium- 
phantly her own experiment as a proof of the value of her 
remedy. But she forgets that it is only one among a hundred 
who has a friend like herself to guide them and look to their 
highest interests. A large proportion of the remaining ninety- 
nine are landed at New York or Boston with the vaguest idea 
of their destination, perhaps with no idea at all, expecting that 
friends who are four or five hundred miles up country will be 
able to run down to the port where they disembark, and welcome 
them on their arrival. 

2. Most of us have read of the benevolent exertions of the 
Society of Friends and other Protestants in behalf of the 
suffering Irish since the years of famine. All praise and honour 
to them for their generous liberality, for their noble self-sacrifice, 
for their kindly interest in the poor of Jesus Christ! But we 
must remember that they cannot be expected to take the same 
view as a Catholic would do. In their eyes the priceless jewel 
of faith is but a silly plaything, a childish superstition. They 
regard it as rather a benefit than the reverse that the stalwart 
labourer or artisan should be removed from priestly influence. 
They consider the sacramental system a mischievous delusion 
or imposture. By planting a family of emigrants where there 
is neither chapel nor Catholic clergyman, they think they are 
doing them good service in helping them to escape from a 
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degrading subservience to an authority which keeps them 
down, that they are furthering the cause of manly self-reliance 
and independence of character if they aid their clients to settle 
where the children will be taught to think for themselves instead 
of to believe what they are taught with unquestioning obedience. 
Hence they very naturally (and most Englishmen with them) 
regard the enmity of the priests about their flock as either not 
unmixed with selfishness or else a very mistaken form of bene- 
volence. 

3. On the other hand we must remember, in forming our 
opinion about emigration, that dwellers in Ireland, priests or 
laymen, are liable to be misled by their own experience. They 
have seen the fatal results of emigration to England. They 
know (who, alas! does not know?) the frightful deterioration 
of the poor Irish in the English cities. I dare not enter on 
this painful, this mournful topic. I have myself seen enough 
of the Irish quarters of Liverpool and London to be able to 
bear witness to that saddest of sights—moral decay, physical 
decay, spiritual decay, cursing, with all the rankest weeds of 
vice, the field where once grew the fairest flowers of virtue. The 
laws of the Church set at nought, purity held of no account, 


intemperance, violence, recklessness, crime, coming in to dwell 


where once dwelt simplicity, obedience, and honesty of heart— 
till at length even faith fades away, if not in the parents, at 
least in the unfortunate children. I am alluding to this because 
I think it has strengthened the dislike of the Irish clergy to 
emigration. 

At the same time we must remember the very consider- 
able change that has taken place in America during the 
last few years. Mow it is comparatively of rare occurrence 
for the emigrant to be far removed from Catholic chapel or 
Catholic school. In every part of the States new missions 
are being started, new churches built, and the landowner will 
often give a piece of land gratis and build a house and church 
himself for the priest, whose presence he knows will gather to 
the spot a number of Catholic settlers. The increase within the 
last fifty years in the number of bishops, priests, nuns, training 
colleges, religious houses, charitable associations of all kinds, 
in the States is simply incredible, and the objection to 
emigration which held valid half a century ago, that the 
emigrant and his family was too often removed out of the 
reach of all Catholic influences, and therefore exposed to the 
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fatal danger of the loss of faith, scarcely holds good at the 
present time. 

But while this evil has thus diminished, there is another 
which has rather increased of late. If the poorer class of 
emigrants are far less liable to a fading away of faith because 
removed to some homestead on the Western prairie, far away 
from all those holy influences which preserve it, they are far 
more liable to moral corruption, because exposed in the big 
cities to all the evil influences destructive to purity and 
innocence. As of old the pastor at home would beg emigrant 
members of his flock not to settle in the Far West, where priest 
and chapel were far away, so now he is bound to warn them 
against settling in the big cities which fringe the Eastern coast, 
New York, Jersey City, Philadelphia, Boston. These are the 
seat of the chief danger at the present time, especially to young 
girls, and to common labourers or artisans who come from 
Ireland with no friends to carry them westward. Not without 
good reason did the American Government send back some 
who were a few weeks before the inmates of an Irish workhouse 
and had been “exported” by benevolent legislators at home 
and landed on American soil without any visible means of 
subsistence. If we wonder at the violence cf the language of 
the Philadelphia Convention, we must remember that they 
were assembled in one of those Eastern cities which had wit- 
nessed the evils of a system of emigration which had tossed 
upon the shores of America evicted tenants and destitute 
persons of the lowest class. Such persons have a natural ten- 
dency to settle just where they land. They have not the 
means, the energy, the enterprise to go westward. They con- 
gregate in thousands in New York, and I am told by American 
priests, themselves Irishmen by birth and extraction, that some 
of the lowest and vilest in that great city are the’children of 
parents who in their early days were honest, respectable, 
God-fearing, obedient children of the Church, until eviction, or 
the impossibility of earning bread for their families in Ireland, 
or the benevolence of the English Government, drove them 
across the Atlantic. The same illusion that makes the poor 
Irish servant-girl think that the streets of London are paved 
with gold, and that as soon as she lands, she will find wealthy 
ladies competing for her services as laundry-maid or cook, 
deceives a far larger class into the idea that there is no 
American city where there is not a scarcity of labour, They 
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land in New York or Boston, find out their mistake, spend 
their little hoard, and sink into a life of struggling poverty 
or degradation or crime. If emigration could be, not to the 
coast-land of the Atlantic, but to the banks of the Missouri 
and Mississippi, not to New York and Boston, but to St. Louis, 
Omaha, Kansas, and Minnesota, half the evils at present 
existing would disappear. 

To these evils no class is so much exposed as Govern- 
ment emigrants, recommended by the Board of Guardians 
and “passed” by the members of the Emigration Committee. 
It is so obviously the interest, and I may say the duty, of 
the Guardians to get rid, at as cheap a rate as possible, of 
the paupers belonging to their district, of those whom they 
know are likely to be a burden on the rates. If they find a 
smart intelligent boy who is sure to push his way anywhere, 
they are not over anxious to see him an exile from his country. 
It is the man who has failed at home, who has some weak 
point, physical or moral, whom they regard as a fit recipient 
with his wife and children of the Government grant. I heard 
a story, when I was in Ireland, of the Board of Guardians 
coaxing an intending emigrant to remain at home, because he 
owed some money in the little town (I am not sure whether 
it was to one of the Guardians themselves or not), and they 
feared that if once he crossed the Atlantic, there would be no 
chance of the money being paid. 

Every intending emigrant has to pass the Board first 
of all, and then to satisfy the Government Commissioner. 
It is impossible for the Government Commissioner to do 
more than exercise a general supervision. He must neces- 
sarily see with the eyes of the local officials. If he 
interferes to any considerable extent with their arrangements, 
he not only creates a most unpleasant collision, but one 
which results in confusion and delay and a paralysis of the 
work for which he is sent. He cannot examine closely into 
the merits of the various cases which are submitted to him, 
for the simple reason that he has not the time. All he can 
do is to prevent any signal abuse, to advise the Guardians 
in doubtful cases, to say kind, encouraging words to the 
emigrants, to exercise a general direction of the work without 
attempting to go into details. Now he cannot expect at every. 
Union that matters should be as well managed as at Sligo. 
It is not every Board of Guardians that contains so benevolent 
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and indefatigable a member as the Rev. Mr. Heaney, com- 
memorated above. It is not every Board that behaves, or indeed 
that can behave, so generously to the emigrants. Where the 
rates are heavy and the district poor, the Guardians must cut 
down the funds borrowed for emigration purposes as low as 
possible. It is as much as they can do to furnish the emigrant 
with necessaries, and to give him £1 to help him on his first 
landing. It is true that the Government require from all who 
are forwarded to the States some sort of proof that they have 
already friends there who can answer for them when they 
arrive at their destination, but this cannot in practice be an 
effective guarantee. Sometimes a dirty letter, one or two years 
old, is produced by the candidates for Government emigration, 
and the poor Commissioner is sadly puzzled to know whether 
he ought to pass them or detain them unwillingly at home. 
In a very large number of instances, the friend or relation 
has moved far away before the emigrant arrives. In America 
distances count little, and enterprise and movement is the order 
of the day. Hence, whatever care the Commissioner may take, 
he cannot effectually prevent the evil of adding that worse 
than Irish congestion, congestion in the big cities of America. 

I cannot help thinking, and I have some reason for thinking, 
that these difficulties of their position are vividly present to 
the members of the Commission themselves. I certainly do 
not believe that they have a very enthusiastic love of the task 
entrusted to them. It must be discouraging and painful work 
to arrange for the sending off of emigrants, some of whom 
require a great deal of persuasion to induce them to consent, 
while others are forced to it by the cruel pressure of necessity, 
and in order to avoid the greater evil of the workhouse by 
choosing the lesser evil of departing for Canada. It must be 
a thankless task to send a number of poor people, some of 
whom may be returned on the hands of the Government or 
the Workhouse Guardians by the American authorities on the 
other side. It must be ungrateful labour to be sent on a mission 
of quasi-benevolence, and to know that it is a work for which 
the people show no gratitude, even when they are eager to 
secure the benefits it confers, and that the best friends of the 
people, the priests and bishops, view it with no favourable eye. 
It must, moreover, be a work where the poor Commissioner 
has often to make the best of a bad job: to see arrangements 
made by the Guardians which he cannot approve, and does 
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not like toeset aside, to see candidates accepted whom he 
would fain reject, and rejected whom he would fain accept, and 
to be unable to enforce his own convictions against the pre- 
vailing weight of local authority. 

Where private benevolence is at work the case is very 
materially different. Where the sending out of emigrants is 
undertaken, not as an official task but from a disinterested desire 
to benefit the individuals emigrating, there will be a careful 
inquiry inta detail, a provision for their temporal and spiritual 
wants, that will ensure for them advantages which the best of 
Government Commissioners are unable to give. Bishop Ireland’s 
Colony in the States, and Father Nugent’s in Canada, are 
instances of a method of emigration in which every lover of 
mankind must rejoice. The work done by Mr. Tuke, Mr. 
Sydney Buxton, and others in Connemara, aiding the Govern- 
ment in the work of emigration, does honour to those who have 
devoted themselves to it, and guards with care against most of 
the evils to which emigrants are exposed.'' Unfortunately I am 
obliged to say most of the evils rather than all, because the 
mere fact of their inability to appreciate the advantages of 
Catholic influences must necessarily mar the usefulness of their 
work, and lead them to scatter the emigrants over as large an 
area as possible, rather than to attract them into central villages 
or small towns, where they would have Catholic priest, Catholic 
school, and Catholic chapel close at hand. 

I have hitherto been speaking of emigration mainly as it 
effects the emigrants themselves. Let us see what results we 
have arrived at, or rather what are the inferences which the facts 
I have stated seem to point. I submit them to my readers, not 
as Gospel truths, but as the best opinions I can form from the 
data of which I am in possession. 

1. Of the temporal benefit to the average Irish emigrant, I 
think there is no doubt whatever, if only he does not settle down 
in the Irish quarters of New York or Boston, or other big cities. 
In the Western States, on the boundless prairies, he has better 


1 Mr. Buxton, in his interesting article entitled, ‘‘ A New Exodus,” in the June 
number of the Fortnightly Review, describes in detail the precautions taken by 
himself and his fellow-workers. Among others, they took special care to keep the 
emigrants away from the big cities. ‘‘ Care was taken to prevent the emigrants 
from settling in the large towns which boast ‘ Irish quarters,’ and in which the influ- 
ences are bad: such as New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and Chicago. 
Except under special circumstances, such as a wife and family going to join the 


(p. 880). 


husband, &c., I refused to send emigrants to those places ”’ 
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lodging, better food, better clothes, better opportunities of 
getting on and rising to a position than he has at home. 

But these temporal benefits are not merely material. He 
also derives great advantages from the change in the moral 
order. I find that the universal testimony of Americans, priests 
and laymen, is that the Irishman who, in his own country, is 
reputed unthrifty, lazy, dependent, living from hand to mouth, 
becomes in the States, where he has free vent for his energy, 
and a chance of success if he perseveres, thrifty, industrious, 
self-reliant, saving, provident. His character altogether changes 
after breathing for a year or two the air of the Great 
Republic. Not at first, not for months, is there any per- 
ceptible difference, but after two years, more or less, he 
becomes another man. What inference can we draw from 
this, except that it is in Ireland the hopelessness of his lot, and 
the burden of centuries of servitude, which beats out of the 
population all the energy and activity proper to their nature. 
These revive when the unfavourable conditions are removed. 
Sow the richest grain on a stony, barren soil, and you get a poor 
crop; transplant it to a richer soil and more fertile field, and 
soon it regains its vigour, resumes its force, and becomes what it 
once was and what it ought to be. 

Iam not certain that any one, judging simply from those 
emigrants who return to their own country, would incline to so 
favourable a verdict of the effect of the States on Irish character. 
Many who return are paid agitators—a class of men who do not 
represent very favourably their adopted country—others are 
those who cannot resist the feeling of homesickness which, after 
a few years away, comes over them, and who return with a little 
store of money to Ireland. The store of money is soon gone, 
and the returned emigrant has to live as best he can. Expensive 
habits have been learned in America, he has been used to good 
meat, bread, butter, and tea, and other luxuries unknown to the 
Irish cottier, and spurns their humble fare of potatoes and Indian 
meal. He suffers far more from poverty than his untravelled 
friends at home; he is liable to subside into a discontented 
grumbler, who sorely tries the patience of his folk. 

2. On the other hand, he has not the same religious advan- 
tages in the States as at home. Faith and morals are both 
likely to suffer, in the large towns by reason of the demora- 
lising influences around, in the country because of the lack of 
priest or Catholic chapel. I do not pretend to be able to form 
any idea of the proportion of Protestants, Freethinkers, and 
VOL, XXIX. 11 
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Know-nothings in America, who are the descendants of Catholic 
settlers, but I fear they are very numerous at the present time. 
The proportion of emigrants who cling to their faith is now far 
larger than formerly. I have seen it stated in a newspaper 
that eight out of ten are practising Catholics, or at all events 
die a Catholic death. I hope this calculation may be correct, 
but I confess I am inclined to think that it takes almost too 
favourable an estimate of the state of religion even now inAmerica. 

At first sight it would seem that these facts would be fatal 
to emigration, in the eyes of all religious men, looking at 
it in the best interests of the emigrants, but this is not at 
all the case. After all, virtue must be tried, and God in 
His Providence seems to have ordained that men are not 
always to live under the external conditions apparently most 
favourable to religion. If the faith and morals of the emigrant 
are more severely tried, he will have a greater reward if he per- 
severes. If he falls away it is his own fault, and he has no one 
but himself to blame. 

Add to this that to attempt to stop altogether the tide 
of emigration from Ireland, is impossible and absurd. You 
might as well try to stem the mountain torrent, or to stop 
the approach of summer when spring draws to its close. I 
have noticed, and heard others notice too, how all the world 
tends westward. Big cities in Europe are all spreading west- 
ward. London is spreading westward. Brighton is spreading 
westward. Paris is spreading westward. Vienna is spreading 
westward. Perhaps it is to avoid the biting east wind. In the 
same way Europe, or at all events the healthiest portion of it, is 
westward. England, Ireland, Germany, are all joined in the 
westward movement. For good or evil it isan accomplished fact 
that the army must march on its way, and though the condition 
of Ireland itself must affect considerably the number who leave 
its shores, yet even under the most favourable circumstances the 
tide which flows westward, the stream of those who seek their 
fortunes across the Atlantic, must be very considerable. It 
belongs to the wisdom of philanthropists to direct it rather than to 
attempt the impossible task of preventing it: so to direct affairs 
at home that it shall be a natural healthy emigration, rather than 
a forced, unnatural, and mischievous deportation to a foreign 
shore of those who ought, under normal circumstances, to live in 
happiness and prosperity at home. 

And this leads me to a very important distinction, to which 
I have already alluded, and which it is of the greatest import- 
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ance to bear in mind before we form our opinion respecting the 
advantages and disadvantages of emigration. 

In a prosperous and, at the same time, thickly populated 
country, where the laws of God and man, in the natural order, 
are fairly observed, the rapid increase of the number of the 
inhabitants makes it necessary that from time to time some of 
them should leave their homes to pursue their fortunes 
elsewhere, where there is more room for their energy and 
enterprise, more work to be done and fewer hands to do it, 
where the earth has more plenteous harvests to be gathered in, 
and where the labourers are needed for the work. I do not 
deny that population may be multiplied to an almost unlimited 
extent in a healthy and energetic community, but, as a general 
rule the growth is more rapid than the means to provide for the 
additional consumers. Industries grow more slowly than 
population, and it is therefore necessary that there should be 
a stream, flowing without cease, in the direction of “young” 
countries, where nature herself provides industries ready made 
on the boundless prairie, or amid virgin forests, or on sheep 
farms, or tea plantation, or bullock range. As from a healthy, 
well-fed hive swarms go forth from time to time, so from a 
healthy, well-fed land there is a continual overflow, consisting 
neither of the richest nor poorest, neither of the highest or 
lowest in intelligence, industry, or moral force, but of the 
medium population who have not ability and enterprise 
enough to command a market anywhere, but at the same 
time have enough to push their fortunes where their rivals are 
not so numerous and so powerful. Such is the emigration 
from Germany and from England. It is the natural healthy 
emigration which the legislator rejoices in, and the patriot is 
glad to see, and respecting which his only anxiety is lest it 
should not be directed to the best field open to it. , 

2. But there is another kind of emigration which is unhealthy 
and unnatural, and deserves the name of exile rather than of 
emigration. It is the result, not of nature’s laws, but of man’s 
ill-doing. It may take place from a thinly-populated country 
quite as much as from one thickly populated. It will be found 
in lands where might has prevailed over right, where the exist- 
ing social or moral or political conditions have produced an 
unnatural and violent condition of things, where vicious legis- 
lation has reduced the country to beggary, where industry has 
been crushed out by prohibitive taxation, or where absentee 
landlords have drained the country of the wealth necessary to 
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well-being. It will be found where natural justice is violated, 
where the poor are oppressed, where the spirit of disaffection 
is abroad, where the governing power is regarded as an enemy 
rather than as a friend. The immediate conditions which 
produce it may be quite inevitable. They may bea bad season 
and a consequent failure of crops, war, pestilence, or famine. 
But calamities like these in a well-organized community have 
no very serious or permanent ill consequences. It is only when 
some sinister influence has long depressed the land and hindered 
progress and healthy development of its resources that they 
possess more than a very transient power to harm. A country 
where the political condition is even moderately sound is able 
to throw them off as a sound constitution throws off catarrh 
or rheumatism or fever. Thus the apparently crushing calamity 
of the Franco-German war and the enormous war indemnity 
had little effect on prosperous France. 

Now a great proportion of the emigration from Ireland is of 
this latter character. It is exile, exportation, banishment, rather 
than colonization in the true sense of the word. A landlord 
ruthlessly sweeps the tenants off his estate, that he may turn it 
into grazing land. A neighbouring landowner, whose land is 
comparatively valueless, allows them, either from charity or 
from love of gain, to settle on his property. At first they set 
to work with energy, reclaim waste land and bog land, and 
after a few years have a little farm which yields them enough, 
and more than enough, to live on in comfort with their wives and 
families. But a new landlord comes in or a new agent, and learns 
that one of them, say Terence O’Brien, is paying only a rent of 
some £3 for the fifteen acres that he occupies. The land, so says 
the agent, is worth £1 an acre. True, it was all reclaimed by 
poor Terry with the sweat of his brow from the moorland 
around. But that is a matter of the past. The land is now 
valuable and productive, and worth a great deal more than 
Terry pays for it. So little by little the rent is raised till the 
poor tenant finds that if he is to pay the rent he must go 
harvesting in England; and even then, if the season is bad, 
he falls into arrears. His children grow up around him, and 
one and another of his boys marries and settles on a portion 
of the fifteen acres. There is plenty of waste land around, 
which their strong young arms can reclaim; and besides, the 
main source of their income is the wages earned in England 
during the summer. But their energy in reclaiming the land 
is soon crushed out by finding that they will have to pay for 
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their labour in the shape of a higher rent. So they struggle 
on somehow, till at length a bad season and ill luck in England 
brings them all to starvation point. They cannot pay their 
rent; they cannot find bread for themselves or their children. 
The alternative is the workhouse or emigration. So they are 
glad to accept the Government offer, and are accordingly ex- 
ported to Canada or the States. 

This is a story which has happened full often, and admits of 
countless variations. Now the change in the law has rendered 
it happily impossible, but its consequences will linger on for 
centuries. Sometimes the wrong-doing which banished them 
from their country is not nearly as remote as the action of 
their landlord, who, many years before, drove them from their 
early home, and of their second landlord, who, before the Land 
Bill passed, raised at his pleasure the rent for tenants’ improve- 
ments. There are a thousand other ways in which the poor 
Irish may now be forced to emigration. The absentee writes to his 
agent, that now that rents are lowered he must be very stringent 
in expelling defaulters, and out goes a batch of poor settlers, 
with wives and children, like the hundred and ten victims of 
the Messrs. Knox. The commercial industry crushed out by 
England in times past, gives no means of employment for the 
growing boys and girls, and they must perforce seek it elsewhere. 

It is not easy to draw the line in all cases between healthy 
and unhealthy emigration. Emigration may be healthy in 
respect of a particular district, but unhealthy in relation to the 
whole country. It may relieve a congested spot, and those 
who visit that spot may loudly proclaim its necessity, but the 
congestion may be, and in» Ireland generally is, the result of 
untoward circumstances, which have gathered into a heap what 
ought to be scattered over a wider space. Let me suppose a 
case which scems to me a fair parallel. On my estate I have 
a plantation of young trees. Instead of spreading them out so 
that they all have room to grow, my gardener huddles a number 
of them together in too narrow an area, in order that he may 
have some spare ground, which he turns into grazing land on 
which he pastures his own sheep. Then he comes to me 
and says that there are several parts of my estate where the 
plantations are far too thick and where it is impossible for the 
trees to grow. He summons in a forester and quotes his 
authority as to the impossibility of trees growing healthily and 
flourishing in such narrow limits, and he proposes to me to 
thin the plantations and hand over the young trees to the 
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owner of a neighbouring estate, where there is room enough 
and to spare. If I venture to hint that there is plenty of 
unoccupied ground on my own estate, he quietly answers, Yes, 
sir, but in that case where am I to pasture my sheep? 

Now this is exactly the way in which Ireland has been 
treated by the inthrust occupants on her soil. By their own 
unjust or cruel action in time past they have brought about 
this crowding in various limited districts, and now they want 
to see a country, of which the population is not half of what 
it ought to be, still further thinned by an emigration which we 
may almost call compulsory. Benevolent visitors witness the 
overcrowding and consequent misery and starvation in these 
limited districts, and set themselves to work to facilitate the 
work of thinning. Off goes the healthy young tree across the 
Atlantic to our neighbour's estate, and is lost to us for ever. 
How can any lover of his country see it shipped off without a 
sigh? How can any one who remembers how, in this place 
and in that, a flourishing community occupied the ground where 
now remain only a few shanties, check a feeling of sorrow and 
regret at its most unnecessary depopulation? Or how can any 
one, of whatever nation, race, or religion he be, read the history 
of Ireland without a fecling of hot, burning indignation at the 
murders, butcheries, persecutions, inhuman cruelties and_bar- 
barous massacres by which a nation which called itself Christian 
sought in vain to exterminate, and succeeded in scattering over 
the face of the earth, the Irish race? 

The Irish, whatever their faults, have a proud. pre-eminence 
above all other nations in the unshaken constancy of their faith 
amid a crushing persecution, unparalleled in any other country 
in the world. England cowardly gave up her faith at the nod 
of a swinish voluptuary ; France was corrupted by pleasure and 
the unbelief which springs from pleasure ; Italy sits by unmoved 
and sees the Vicar of Christ dishonoured ; Germany has pre- 
ferred Czsar to God; but Ireland has passed through a fire 
more cruel than any of the rest, and none of its tortures have 
wrested from her a denial of her Lord, or shaken her allegiance 
to His Vicar. 

When I look at this fact, I feel sure that for such a nation, as 
a nation, God has a rich reward ; when I consider the present con- 
dition and the prospects of the Irish race, I find in the natural 
order a confirmation of my surmises. But this is a subject I 
shall have to touch upon in the concluding portion of my narra- 
tive, which I must reserve for the next number of THE MONTH. 































































The Garduna; 


OR, A SECRET SOCIETY OF FORMER DAYS. 


AMONG the weapons employed by the enemies of the Catholic 
Church are the secret societies, which, varied in name and 
tactics, have nevertheless always retained the same principle, 
that of subverting Divine and social law. Founded on the 
love of mystery and the fascination of terrorism, innate to 
the human race, these secret societies constantly recur in the 
annals of the world. Though never permitted by Providence 
to preserve the unbroken descent claimed by the Free- 
masons, yet a disconnected link can be easily perceived, as 
well as the marked absence of originality in the conception 
of these associations, each society merely adopting the prin- 
ciples of its predecessor, in a more or less violent form, to 
suit the spirit of the period in which it sees the light. 

The public journals lately having mentioned the discovery 
in Spain of a secret society, “The Black Hand,” for the perpe- 
tration of murders and outrages similar in many respects to 
those so often unfortunately committed in Ireland, it may 
perhaps be interesting to read an account of another Spanish 
association, now happily extinct. 

On November 25, 1822, a great execution occurred in the 
public place at Seville, which, more than any other -town in 
Spain, had had to suffer from the vile machinations of the 
secret criminal society known as the Garduna, whose last Grand 
Master and twenty brethren, captured in the gorges of the 
Sierra Nevada, were doomed to expiate their crimes on the 
gallows. Their archives at the same time falling into the hands 
of the authorities, revealed a tale of perfect organization for 
criminal purposes, which had subsisted for years, chiefly in the 
province of Andalusia. The association was regularly provided 
with statutes and rules which were implicitly obeyed, the 
severest penalties being awarded for any infraction. For the 
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payment of a certain sum there was not a crime that could not 
be committed and shrouded in the utmost secrecy. Murder 
stood the highest in this remarkable scale of prices, which also 
comprised the abduction of men and women, and stabbing, 
either fatal or trifling, according to order. A Grand Master 
(hermano mayor—“elder brother”) was at the head of this 
society, who was often to be found occupying a high position 
in the kingdom. All orders passed through him to the subor- 
dinate members, composed of gwapos, or experienced robbers 
and brigands. These were divided into two classes, the guapos 
punteadores, or stabbers, and guvapos florcadores, practised thieves, 
who, awaiting their promotion to the higher grade, occasionally 
passed through an additional course of study in the different 
gaols of Seville and Malaga. Then came the /vc//es—literally 
whisperers or bloodhounds—whose name sufficiently denoted 
their business. There were also cobericras, or female receivers 
of stolen goods, and the sevexas, or handsome young women, 
whose office it was to entice the victims into the traps laid for 
them. 

Each member of the Garduna received on his entrance a 
particular name, generally suggestive of some striking quality 
or peculiarity of the person admitted ; for instance, sano fino, or 
“light hand” ; cucrfo di hierro, or “iron body.” The different 
crimes had also their a/tases,a stab of the dagger being styled 
“baptism,” while “a journey” meant robbery on the highroad, 
and drownings were known as “baths.” Whenever there was 
mention of a convict at the galleys, he was said to have joined 
the Royal Navy. Seville and its neighbourhood were the 
head-quarters of this unscrupulous society, whose meetings 
were held in a half-ruinous Moorish palace. 

As elsewhere, so in Spain, there were many, especially those 
of the lower classes, who were always remarkable for the super- 
stitious manner in which they regarded religious practices. 
Ignorant of the true spirit of Catholicity, they thought it quite 
sufficient to atone for their crimes by some external act of devo- 
tion ; consequently it is no matter of surprise to read that the 
meetings of the Garduna were opened and closed by prayer, 
and that an altar of the Blessed Virgin stood in the assembly 
room. These false ideas of devotion were encouraged by the 
chiefs of the society, who, abandoned to their passions, and 
fearing neither Heaven nor Hell, yet sought to impress their 
ignorant followers and dupes with an idea of the sanctity of 
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their cause, by placing it blasphemously beneath the protection 
of God, Whose commandments were thus shamefully violated 
by their sinful deeds. 

A full explanation of the statutes was found among the 
archives. The novices of the Order were to serve a year’s 
probation before they could be admitted as active members. 
They were called chizvatos, or goats, and were clothed and fed 
at the expense of the Garduna. The members received a third 
of the booty money, part of which went into the treasury to 
be expended in Masses for deceased or executed members, in 
bribes to law officials and gaolers, while the rest fell to the 
share of the Grand Master. The statutes decreed that the 
brethren should prefer to die as martyrs rather than betray 
the association. The female accomplices were also bound to 
serve the purposes of the society to the best of their ability. 

The greatest care was observed in training the members. 
They even received lessons in the imitation of cries peculiar 
to various animals. At night they were to mimic the chirp 
of the grasshopper, the screech of the owl, the croaking of 
frogs, or caterwauling of cats; while the barking of dogs, 
cackling of geese, and all other sounds belonging to the 
domestic animals were deemed more appropriate in the day 
time. It was repeatedly impressed upon the brethren that 
silence was the chief article prescribed by the statutes, in which 
was written, “Every one with good eyes, sharp ears, swift feet, 
and no tongue, may become a member.” 

The ceremonial observed at the expulsion of a member was 
extremely curious, and it was enforced whenever a sentiment 
of pity or any other motive hindered a brother in the exact 
performance of his orders. This ceremony took place at onc 
of the nightly meetings, when the Grand Master or his deputy, 
after the charge was read, seized his dagger, or Catalonian 
knife, which they all bore, and, pressing the point on the ground, 
leant on the blade until it broke. The broken pieces were 
handed to the defaulter, who was compelled to give up his 
own weapon. By this exchange the bravo was degraded, and 
accounted unworthy of belonging to the Garduna. The Grand 
Master then knelt beside him at the altar of the Blessed Virgin, 
and made him swear never to betray the society or its sympa- 
thisers. Should it be subsequently discovered that the oath 
had been violated, death would be the penalty. The expelled 
member left the assembly, and his former comrades betook 
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themselves to the nearest church to pray that a new brother 
might soon replace the repudiated one—a sacrilegious hypocrisy 
worthy of this iniquitous sect. 

Among the numerous orders discovered was one for the 
baptism (z.¢., the stabbing) of a canon of the Church who was 
seeking the votes of his brother ecclesiastics at the election of a 
new dean. The order gives directions that the victim be not 
killed, but merely wounded severely at six o’clock in the evening 
when crossing, according to his usual custom, the badly lighted 
bridge of Triana. Should the baptism eventually turn out to 
be a funeral, the original sum of six doubloons paid for the 
outrage would be doubled. A slender dagger, or even a pointed 
bodkin, or stout saddler’s needle, would be quite sufficient to 
inflict the wound. There was also a written account of an 
abduction that occurred at the beginning of this century in a 
large Spanish town. The clocks of the cathedral had struck 
midnight, when small groups of members belonging to the 
Garduna, hitherto hidden behind the pillars, noiselessly 
hastened from the church to station themselves at different 
corners of the public place, while a sereva, or female accomplice, 
concealed herself among the orange trees near the fountain. 
A woman soon appeared and looked around as if seeking some 
one until joined by the serena, who silenced her eager inquiries. 
At the given signal the brethren of the Garduna, quickly 
surrounded the startled victim, who was gagged and carried 
to a carriage waiting at the entrance of a side street. No noise 
could be heard, for the hoofs of the mules were muffled, and the 
wheels covered with thick leather. The carriage drove away, 
preceded and followed by the gang. On coming toa bridge 
they found a post of watchmen stationed there, but this did not 
save the poor victim, as the coachman, to avoid any chance of 
inquiry or pursuit turned and galloped in the opposite direction, 
while the ruffianly escort attacked the watchmen. A desperate 
fight ensued, and in a few moments the guardians of the public 
were pitched over the bridge into the Guadelquivir. The next 
morning the singular event was reported by one of the watch- 
men, who had saved himself by swimming ashore; but all the 
efforts of the wretched victim’s parents to regain their child 
failed completely. 

It was the policy of members belonging to the Garduna to 
ingratiate themselves with men who, being in high position, 
could protect the association and shelter it from the authorities 
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particularly from the Court of the Inquisition, whose special 
work it was to ferret out these secret societies, chiefly represented 
in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, by the 
turbulent heretics who caused so many calamities in Europe. 

Therefore it is not surprising to read, that in the papers 
brought to light in the month of November, 1822, there were 
found orders executed by the Garduna, at the instance of 
individuals who unfortunately happened to be members of the 
Spanish Inquisition. These orders, two thousand in number, 
were executed during the space of a hundred and forty-seven 
years, and brought the sum of 198,670 pesetas into the ex- 
chequer of the Garduna. A third of the sum was given for 
assassinations, and the rest for abductions, drowning, stabbing, 
and suborning false witnesses. These orders diminished greatly 
since 1667, and from 1797 none were ever given to the Garduna. 

Thus by gratifying the private passions of a few wicked 
men, who abused their high position, the members of the 
Garduna were enabled to escape the vigilance of the Inquisition, 
which, had it been cognizant of this social pest, would most 
certainly have effected its detection and punishment, as it did in 
the case of the Moriscoes and Marranos,! or judaising Christians; 
people who were akin to the Garduna in their principles of 
secret insubordination to the established laws. 

The Garduna, as we have seen, secretly pursued its baleful 
career up toa late period in Spanish history. During the war 
of the Peninsular, these vile associates doubtless followed the 
contending armies; ready to plunder cities taken by storm, or 
to rob the dead and wounded on the battle fields. At length, 
when Spain was left in peace to recruit its sadly diminished 
resources, and to re-establish its constitution, the authorities 
were enabled to discover the Garduna, whose ramifications were 
the terror of social life in Andalusia. : 

The cause of justice being finally avenged upon the public 
place at Seville, the Garduna and its shameful records have 


passed into a dishonoured obscurity. 
M. T. KELLY. 











1 The Marranos, or judaising Christians, were Jews who embraced Christianity 
chiefly with the object of escaping from the abject position in which the Hebrews 
were universally regarded. They secretly retained their Jewish rites, and cherished a 
deep hatred of the creed they outwardly professed. Their wealth and extensive 
correspondence enabled them to have secret associations, such as they had in Aragon 
for the murder of the Inquisitor, St. Peter Arbues (See European Civilization, by 


Balmez, chap. 36, p. 184). 











The Caves of the Lesse. 




























THE Lesse is a little river of the Ardennes, the hilly country 
that forms the frontier district of France and Belgium. It 
lies on the Belgian side of the boundary line, running into the 
Meuse just above Dinant. Like many other little rivers, the 
Lesse, although its scenery is on a small scale, is a very 
picturesque stream. It has cut out its narrow valley between 
steep hills of very hard limestone, and at many points the 
river sweeps along under bold bare precipices, propped up by 
rocky buttresses, as smooth and erect as if they were parts of 
some colossal building. Here and there the cliffs and hill-sides 
i show the dark openings of caves, which abound in all this part 
of the Ardennes. In the lowcr valley of the Lesse none are 











of great size, but they are of singular interest, as most of them 
were the abode of flint-armed hunters in the far off ages when 
man first made his way to Northern Europe. The galleries 
of the Royal Museum of Brussels owe no small part of their 
rich collection of pre-historic remains to the explorations of 
its late director, M. Dupont, in these caves. In its upper course 
the river disappears for some two miles under a mountain 
that lies across the valley. Here it traverses one of the most 
wonderful series of caves in Europe, the Grottes de Han, which 
are visited yearly by hundreds of tourists, most of whom know 
and care very little for the scientific interest that attaches to 
| the smaller caves of Furfooz, Chaleux, and Pont-a-Lesse. 





I can imagine few more interesting excursions for an artist 
or geologist than a tramp down the whole valley of the Lesse 
from Han to Dinant. I only know the river by two brief 
visits, one to its upper, the other to its lower valley, both 
made from Namur, a good centre for expeditions into the 
Belgian Ardennes. <A railway journey of two hours from 
Namur brings one to Rochefort, a pretty little town, which 
evidently depends largely upon the annual arrival of tourists, 
who make it their base of operations for a visit to Han. 
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Almost the first thing one sees at the station is a big poster 
showing a picture of acave full of stalactites. This is the 
advertisement of a rival cave, and sets forth the attractions 
of the Grottes de Rochefort—‘ Les timmenses Grottes”—“dites 
les incomparables”—a daring piece of advertising, seeing that 
the Grottes de Han, four times as big, are so close at hand. 
In summer a regular service of omnibuses is established between 
Rochefort and Han. I had the good fortune to make my visit 
before the regular inroad of excursionists began, and thus was 
able to explore the caves accompanied only by a guide and 
an American friend, instead of forming one of a crowd of fifty 
or sixty. We drove over to Han, a group of some twenty 
houses with a poor little church that belongs to no style of 
architecture known to students. Following a path which begins 
at the village, we went over the hill into the valley in which 
the Lesse rises, and after walking about a mile from the point 
where we crossed the hill, came to a small opening in the rock, 
from which a kind of irregular tunnel descended at a sharp 
angle into the hill-side. We sat down on a bench under the 
rocky arch waiting for our guide, who was coming through 
the caves in order to leave a boat on the underground river, 
near the point where it comes out again into daylight. A 
little beyond the place where we sat the Lesse disappears under 
the hill, but at that point it is impossible to follow it under- 
ground. One comes upon it further on in the caves, after it 
has made its way for some hundreds of yards through a channel 
which is as yet unexplored and inaccessible. 

Heavy steps in the tunnel tell us our guide has arrived. Down 
we go and find him waiting for us at an open door in the rocky 
wall, and carrying a pair of paraffin lamps, which to us who 
have just left the daylight, do not show much more than the 
frame in which they are fixed. We follow first a couple of 
narrow galleries which remind me of certain visits to Lancashire 
coal-mines more than of anything else. Then we enter the 
first cave or sa//e, where a flaring torch is lighted, and we see 
above us a glittering roof bristling with stalactites, and all 
around us on the floor the spires of stalagmite rising up to 
meet them ; here and there they have met and form a graceful 
pillar of gleaming white, half-transparent stone. This is the 
first of a series of sal/es and ftrous, “halls” and “holes” as 
they are called, according as they are large or small. Each 
has its own special features, but the pen unaided by pencil 
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or camera can give only a very poor idea of them. They have 
more or less fanciful names; there is the 7vou du Renard, the 
Trou de la Grenouille, the Salle du Précipice, the Boudoir de 
Proserpine, and soon. In one of the first caves a curious effect 
is produced by a mass of rock being slightly displaced, so that 
and there is a whole forest 





the stalagmites which rise from it 
of them—form a angle with the vertical. All the other stalag- 
mites and stalactites are so perfectly perpendicular, that this 
group has quite an unnatural look. The guide suggests an 
earthquake as the cause of the displacement, but it is hard to 
see why an earthquake would not produce similar effects in 
the adjoining halls. Very beautiful is the Salle du Précipice, 
where we climb in among a mass of stalactites, and leaning 
forward through a glittering arch look down into what seems 
a black bottomless abyss opening by a kind of well broken 
through a mass of stalagmite. The guide throws down some 
of the blazing cotton of his torch, and we see it is only some 
thirty feet deep, and now the red light coming up from below 
is reflected back from the sides of the well and the arches 
of stalactite, that bear up a fretted dome forming the roof of 
the sa/le. It is like a piece of fairy architecture. No less 
beautiful is it to see, in another cave, the stalactites hanging 
down in broad sheets of stone, varied with graceful bends and 
folds, and as the torches shine through them, they look so thin, 
so like transparent curtains, that one almost expects to see them 
shaken by some draught of wind. 

Much labour has been expended on constructing an easy 
way through the caves. We continually mount and descend 
flights of rough hewn steps cut in the rock; across the large 
halls a path has been cleared through the stalagmites; and 
in the lower caves there is a sort of causeway, which forms a 
dry roadway above the summer-level of the Lesse. In winter 
these lower caves are in many places filled to the roof by a 
rushing torrent, and the result is that in parts they are quite 
bare of stalactites. The underground river has a strange weird 
look as we come upon it from time to time. One of its branches 
flows through a fine arched hall with a curious mass of rock 
projecting from the wall at one end, so as to. suggest the 
name it bears, the Salle du Tréne. At one point we cross 
the black current by a wooden bridge, at another we hear 
the unseen river tumbling noisily over a ridge of rock down in 
a dark hollow. At length, after walking for two hours we 
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reached the largest cave, the Salle du Déme. I shall not 
attempt an estimate of its dimensions, I should probably 
exaggerate them, large as they are, for the impression of vast 
size was partly the result of much of the cave being always 
in dark shadow. Even under the white glare of the magnesium 
light one only saw the more distant parts dimly. With the 
guide holding a touch above his head and standing on the 
summit of a great mass of rocks the light only partly pene- 
trated the dark dome overhead, and only where it flashed 
on some pendent mass of stalactites we could form some idea 
of the space between us and the roof. 

From the Salle du Déme we descended amongst the rocks 
to a dark basin, where a boat was moored. We sat down in 
the bows, the guide took the oars and pushed out into the 
middle of the pool. On our right the Lesse entered it by a 
beautiful arch, fringed with rows of stalactites. The river here 
is very deep, and just beyond the point where we embarked 
the rocks rise out of the water like a wall on either side. We 
put out our lamps. All was dark except where far away in 
front a blue diffused light shone on the rocks and the water. 
It was very dim, just enough to show us that, as we drifted 
along with the current, we were coming back to daylight. 
At length as we turned an angle we saw at the end of another 
archway the low entrance of the cave, through which came 
the bright sunlight. The Lesse comes out by a sort of flattened 
arch, some hundred and fifty feet across, and about half a mile 
away one sees the village of Han, which we had left three 
hours before. 

Our guide was a very intelligent fellow, and chatted 
pleasantly, instead of telling his story in the cut and dried 
fashion that suggests a lesson learned by heart. He told us 
how very slowly the stalactites increased, how there was hardly 
a perceptible growth in twenty years, “but,” he added, “no doubt 
it went on faster long ago.” “Yes,” I said, “there was more 
rain and more water to filter through.” ‘No doubt,” said 
the guide, “and it brought more solid stuff down with it, jst 
as you pm more out of coffee with the first water!” He pointed 
out some beautiful stalactites that had been broken by former 
visitors, and said that was now forbidden by the réglement. 
Did he see the tip of a steel hammer peeping out from under 
my coat, and suspect me of felonious intentions? I do not 
wonder this caution has to be addressed to visitors to Han. 
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There is a strange mania for carrying off “souvenirs” of a 
fragmentary kind from famous places. I remember once seeing 
a visitor to Westminster quietly breaking off a leaf of the 
carved foliage in one of the chapels. Such a man would be 
quite capable of smashing up stalactites. 

Dinant was the point from which we started for our second 
visit to the banks of the Lesse. The railway from Namur to 
Dinant runs along the Meuse between the river and the hills, 
which rise steeply from the bank, sending down at various 
points rocky spurs, through which the line passes by short 
tunnels. An hour after leaving Namur we are at Dinant, a 
pretty town with its houses crowded together between the river 
and the hill, its beautiful Gothic church disfigured by a curious 
bulbous spire, and towering over all a great limestone cliff, 
topped by the citadel. We cross the river and follow the road 
that goes up the right bank. We pass the great precipitous 
mass of Roche Bayard, where a way has been cut through a 
huge wall of rock that projects from the hill. The extreme 
point, now completely isolated from the main mass, rises a 
solitary spire of rock by the river-side. About a mile beyond 
Roche Bayard we come to the mouth of the Lesse, and see 
the first stretch of its valley opening out to the left. We follow 
the stream. The hills on either side are steep, covered with 
small trees with an undergrowth of fern. In places the valley 
is very narrow, but at intervals the hills recede a little, the 
river divides into branches and leaves space for a few cultivated 
fields, and a group of houses almost too small to be called a 
village, though by a stretch of courtesy it is honoured with 
the name. We pass Pont-a-Lesse, cross the river by a very 
primitive-looking ferry, and reach Walzin, with its castle perched 
on a cliff and the cottages nestling below. We pass through 
the park of the castle, and leaving Chaleux and the Lesse to 
the right, reach Furfooz by walking across the fields in a large 
bend of the river. Furfooz was the object of our excursion, for 
though there are caves at all the places I have named, there 
was not time to explore them all, and we had selected those 
of Furfooz as likely to be the most interesting. 

Furfooz is a well-known name in prehistoric archeology. 
Its caves formed a primitive settlement in what is called “the 
reindeer period,” z.e¢., the time when, though the mammoth had 
disappeared, the reindeer and several other northern species 
were still found in Central Europe. The modern village is about 
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half a mile from the river, and consists of one straggling street 
of cottages, with a church which looks even poorer than that of 
Han. Having got one of the villagers to act as a guide, we 
turned down the hollow formed by a brook that runs behind 
the village, and then began to mount again by a path which 
brought us to the summit of a great rocky height, rising some 
200 feet above the Lesse, and having a precipitous front towards 
the river. On the level summit one sees solid masses of masonry, 
the foundations of the walls and towers of a Roman fortress. 
After resting a few minutes here we began to climb down to 
the caves in the face of the cliff. Our guide went before us 
to pick out the way. It was steep and slippery enough for us 
to appreciate his remark, that it was well to have big nails in 
one’s boots, when one came to a place like that. Wherever 
there was a scrap of earth on the rocks little trees and brushwood 
had sprung up, and these gave a secure hold at many points, 
which otherwise would not have been very safe. At last, after 
climbing about 150 feet, and working along the rocks to our 
left (as we faced the river), we came to the lofty arched opening 
of a cave about 60 feet deep, the entrance being partly sheltered 
by a projecting buttress of the rock. This is the Trou des 
Nutons. There are not a few caves in Belgium which bear the 
same name. I asked the peasant who guided us, who or what 
the Nutons were, and he told me how the people said they 
were little men, who lived in the cave long ago when there 
were no iron-workers in the country. The Nutons had the 
secret of working in metal, but were very shy of being seen, and 
if any one wanted a piece of metal-work repaired, he left it 
near the cave, and coming back soon after found it mended, 
and took it away after leaving on the stone where it lay some 
present for the Nutons. This is clearly the same tale as the 
English legend of Wayland Smith, and it is strange that it 
should attach to these caves which really were “inhabited by 
little men in the times when there were no iron-workers in the 
country ”—but the rest of the story is mere fable, for the men 
of the Trou des Nutons had no better tools than what could 
be made out of flint and bone. 

The cave is high above the present flood-level of the river, 
but it is clear that centuries ago, when there was more rain 
and the river ran higher, it was liable to be flooded, for in 1864, 
when M. Dupont cleared out the old floor he had to dig through 
beds of drift from the river. All this stuff, and a layer of 
.VOL. XXIX, JJ 
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stalagmite which covered it, had accumulated since the cave 
was abandoned by its savage inhabitants. But under the mass 
were found abundant traces of their occupation—axes, hammers, 
javelin-heads of flint, shells and bits of bright stone perforated 
for purposes of decoration, needles of bone, and heaps of bones, 
amongst which were those of the reindeer, polar fox, chamois, 
horse, ox, stag, brown bear, wild boar, wolf, dog, cat, common 
fox, beaver, squirrel, hare, mole, eagle and several minor species 
of beasts, birds, and freshwater fish. The cave-dwellers were 
evidently not particular as to what they ate. In the case of all 
the larger animals, only the skulls and the bones of the limbs 
were found, showing that the animal was always cut up where 
it was killed. Moreover, the skulls and bones had all been 
broken up and split; not broken across, as would have been the 
case if the fracture had been the result of the pressure of the 
earth and gravel above them, but split lengthwise with a blow 
of the flint implements, of which they still bore the marks. 
Clearly, like many modern savages, the men of the Trou des 
Nutons had a liking for brains and marrow as articles of food. 
All that was found in the cave by M. Dupont is now in the 
museum at Brussels, but there are, perhaps, still some unimpor- 
tant leavings there. I unearthed a piece of a split bone quite 
unexpectedly on breaking up with the pickhead of my hammer 
a piece of the old floor. 
The needles found at Furfooz (and also at Chaleux) suggest 

a question as to the clothes worn by the men of the caves. Not 
the slightest trace has been found of anything to show that they 
possessed spun-thread, and the probability is that they wore 
hides sewn together with horsehair. This last point is suggested 
by the curious fact that in the caves there were found large 
numbers of the caudal vertebre (tail-joints) of the horse. 
Clearly they were taken for the hair, for the vertebra on which 
the hair is longest and most pliant are precisely those which 
are most abundant,! and as the joints have never been found 

! In a horse-tail there is no marrow after the fifth or sixth vertebrz. The hair 
hegins at the second, but is not long and supple till the fifth or sixth. “Amongst 
one hundred and fifty-seven vertebra found at Chaleux, those of the first five vertebra 
are scarce, those of the last five abundant. Thus we have, according to M. Dupont : 

Ist vertebra I specimen 6th vertebra ............ 28 specimens 

2nd 7 specimens 7th 

3rd Sth 


4th oth 
5th 10th 
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together, it would seem the horse-tail was broken up for some 
purpose, and not kept as a plume or ornament. 

The flint used in making the flint weapons of the caves of 
the Lesse is not the stone found in the Ardennes. Belgian 
flint has indeed been found, of which the cave-men had 
tried unsuccessfully to make tools. It does not split well, 
or give a good cutting edge. They were therefore forced to 
import their flint, and the nearest flint of the kind they used 
comes from the east of France, from Champagne. Moreover, 
the shells they drilled and wore as ornaments are fossils brought 
from a distance, some from strata near Rheims, others from 
Versailles. If only a few flints had been discovered, these facts 
would not be so important, but they have been found in the 
Lesse valley in thousands, in every stage of manufacture and 
of every shape—axes, scrapers for cleaning skins, knives, spear- 
heads, broken tools, failures spoilt in the manufacture, and cores 
of flint from which the flakes had been split off to make knives 
and other tools. This shows a prolonged occupation of the 
valley, and some sort of traffic with the tribes of the east of 
France. 

Close by the Trou des Nutons there is another cave, the 
exploration of which revealed still more of the life of the cave- 
men, by giving us a clue to some of their thoughts. Turning 
back from the Trou des Nutons, working along the sloping base 
of the cliff, and climbing to a point about 50 feet above the 
river, we find a much narrower cave, sheltered by the cliff above 
hanging forward towards the stream. This is the Trou du 
Frontal, one of the burial places of the men who inhabited the 
larger cave. At the back of the Trou there is a hollow in the 
rock with a circular opening some four or five feet in diameter. 
When Dupont cleared out the cave the opening was partly 
closed by a slab of stone, which had evidently once served to 
seal it completely, but had been so displaced as to admit a 
mass of gravel and drift from the high floods of the river. On 
digging this out, there were found the bones of sixteen skeletons. 
five of them children, three others not yet adults. They must 
have been packed very close to judge by the size of the hole; 
but probably some of the burials were made when those pre- 
viously interred had been more or less decomposed. The 
skeletons were those of short, solidly built men and women; 
the skulls were of what is called the Mongoloid type, with flat 
angular face and high cheek-bones, indicating a race like the 
Finns, Esthonians, and other northern races of to-day. 
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With these skeletons were found twenty beautiful flint imple- 
ments. More than twelve hundred flint implements have been 
found at Furfooz. Of all these none are equal in finish to those 
that were placed in the grave of the Trou du Frontal. There 
were also bored ornaments of bright fluorine, perforated shells 
(these, too, among the finest that have been found in the caves), 
a flat stone with a rude drawing of some quadruped, and the 
fragments of a little urn, which would be when complete about 
15 inches high. Just outside the cave, under the sheltering 
rock, were the traces of a fire and masses of split bones. 
Evidently the funeral feasts had been held here after the dead 
were laid in the grave, which enclosed with them all that those 
poor people could find that was rich and precious to them, the 
little vase, the bright stones and beautiful shells, the rougk 
drawing, the weapons chosen out of hundreds for their size and 
finish. The objects found in the Trou des Nutons show us the 
cave-men as bold hunters, clad in skins of the beasts they slew 
with their axes and javelins of flint. The picture of their home 
life is not a pleasant one,—the great cave with the fire near its 
door, and inside men, women, and children eating, living, and 
sleeping among heaps of broken skulls and bones, like beasts 
inaden. But the Trou du Frontal shows us something higher, 
tells us of the man with his hope of immortality,—the grave, 
the gifts to the dead, the funeral feast, all are witnesses that 
the wild hunters of the Lesse long ages ago, men of a race 
that has disappeared, or been driven, like the reindeer, to the 
far north, believed, like ourselves, that all does not end with 
death. 

We leave the Trou du Frontal and to avoid a climb up the 
cliff follow the river's edge, passing by a point where the lime- 
stone strata are so upheaved that they stand on end, and one 
bed of rock, which has resisted the weathering of ages better 
than the rest, projects towards the water, a solid wall of stone 
some eight feet thick and full 80 feet high. We turn up bya 
stream and reach the village. We go into the little auderge, 
which has the word BAR in gilt letters over its door,—but 
here Bar is our host’s name, a doubly appropriate one, for he 
is also the village blacksmith, “ maréchal Bar, as our guide calls 
him, using the title in its primitive sense. We lunch in the 
parlour of the inn, where a statue of the Sacred Heart is the 
chief ornament on the mantel-shelf. The peasants of the 
Ardennes are good simple Catholics. I had asked our guide 
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as we came up from the river, if they were all Catholics at 
Furfooz. “Qui, monsieur,” was his answer, “ ows ne changeons 
pas,” with a marked stress on the wows, as if he knew very well 
what the Guweux are doing and trying to do elsewhere in Belgium. 
A quiet walk across the fields and down by the great quarries 


behind Roche Bayard brought us back to Dinant, and closed 
our second excursion to the banks of the Lesse.§ 


A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE. 


1 I should recommend any one who thinks of visiting the caves of the Lesse or 
any of the other valleys round Dinant and Namur, to first see the collections 
in the Natural History Museum at Brussels, to which there is a useful guide by 
M. de Reul. The standard book on the subject of these caves is M. M. E. Dupont’s 
work, L’Homme pendant les ages de la pierre dans les environs de Dinant-sur-Meuse. 
(Bruxelles : Muquardt, 1872.) There is also a useful little book by P. van Tricht, 5.J., 
Les Premiers Habitants des vallées de la Meuse. Ut is a lecture addressed to the 
Catholic cerc/e of Namur, and is very pleasant reading, with the great advantage that 


it tells a great deal in a very small space. 
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PART THE SECOND. 
HAVING considered the institution and administration of the 
Sacraments in the Christian Religion as they are the actions of 
Jesus Christ, we come now to consider the Sacraments zz them- 
selves, or, that in which sacraments consist. But in the first 
place let us consider the word sacrament and what it means. 

Etymologically the word sacrament signifies a sacred thing ; 
and it has been determined to signify certain sacred things. 

Anciently, the pledge deposited by litigants in a sacred place, 
or in the hands of the Pontiff, was called a sacrament; and 
an oath was called a sacrament, and especially that oath 
by which soldiers were bound in allegiance to the common- 
wealth. In ecclesiastical language Latin writers understand 
by the word sacrament all that is meant in Greek by the word 
mystery. A mystery means a hidden sacred thing. 

Hence the objects of faith and of the Christian religion, inas- 
much as by Divine revelation alone they are known to the faithful 
and are hidden from the uninitiated, are called mysteries or 
sacraments. In the Sacred Scriptures we read of the sacrament 
of the will of God, which He Himself has made known to us— 
of the dispensation of the sacrament which was hidden from the 
ages in God, and which is made known by the Church—of the 
mystery which was hidden from ages and generations, and which 
is now manifested to His saints, to whom God willed to make 
known the riches of this sacrament among the Gentiles, which 
is Christ in men, the hope of glory—and of the manifestly great 
sacrament of piety, which was manifested in the flesh, preached 
to the Gentiles, and believed in the world. Tertullian speaks 
of the universal doctrine delivered in all the Churches from the 
Apostles’ times, as a sacrament, and says that St. Paul knew all 
sacraments, and that we have arrived at an understanding of the 
sacraments of God. 

Another generic signification of the word sacrament was— 
a thing ordained by the Divine disposition, or at least by lawful 
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authority, as a sign of another sacred thing. Signs, says 
St. Augustine, when they concern Divine things are called 
sacraments. In this sense all the types of the Old Testament 
may be called sacraments. Tertullian speaks of Isaac’s being the 
son of a freewoman as a sacrament of an allegory; and generally 
he calls types sacraments of figures. 

In this wide sense, sacrifices may be called sacraments. 
St. Augustine says that a visible sacrifice is a sacrament of an 
invisible sacrifice ; that is, it is a sacred sign of the same. Ina 
still wider sense, all sacred ceremonies which belong to external 
worship may be called sacraments, and they are so called by 
St. Augustine. 

Nevertheless, in the Church of God there are certain sacred 
signs which differ from all other sacred signs, both in the mode 
and efficacy of their signification, and as regards the thing which 
is signified by them. They are not only signs, but also causes, 
which effect that which they signify, namely, sanctification in the 
persons to whom they are applied. To these sacred signs the 
name of Sacraments has been appropriated by Christian use for 
many centuries, and so appropriated that other sacred signs are 
now improperly and only analogously called sacraments. This 
determination of words by Christian use to signify a species, 
which words etymologically, and in primitive use, signified a 
genus, is not singular. We find a similar determination by 
theological and ecclesiastical use of the sense of, for instance, 
the words—Paradise, grace, baptism, Eucharist, and the like. 


The essential properties of the Sacraments of the New Law 
are four in number. First, they are vzszb/e signs of that sanctifi- 
cation and grace, by reason of our possession of which we are 
called and are the adoptive sons of God. Secondly, this grace 
is signified by them, not any how, but so that by means of them 
it should be conferred as by the instruments of Christ and of 
God, the Author of grace, on all who place no hindrance to its 
entrance. They are therefore signs of grace to be conferred in 
the present, and they are efficacious signs or instrumental causes 
of the same. Thirdly, they are sacred rites which belong to the 
ordinary and divinely instituted religious worship. They are 
not extraordinary gifts, but are of perpetual institution. 
Fourthly, they are not ordained directly and proximately for 
the worship of God, but are so ordained that man should 
be the subject of, their application, and that he by his reception 
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of them should be sanctified, although in order to the removal of 
hindrances to their action his cooperation is required. 

The distinguishing properties of the Sacraments of the Old 
Law were also four in number. First, they were visible rites 
divinely instituted. Secondly, they were signs and causes of 
legal sanctification and cleanness, and as it were, a sacer- 
dotal consecration of the people. Thirdly, by means of this 
typical sanctification they were signs of the grace ¢o de conferred 
by Christ. Fourthly, they were also pledges and infallible 
promises of the grace that was to be in the New Testament. 

In the sacraments of the Old Law there was, in accordance 
with that economy, in place of the signification of present grace, 
the signification of future grace; and in place of ¢hcological 
sanctification there was /ega/ sanctification. They were effica- 
cious of the latter in the present, and they were prophetic of the 
former in the future. In this is constituted the essential specific 
difference between the Sacraments of the two Divine Testaments. 


Throughout the whole of the Old Testament, we must dis- 
tinguish the sfirztual economy from the particular covenant. The 
spiritual economy was the destination, enduring even after the 
fall of the human race, of mankind to a supernatural end of 
eternal beatitude, and the promise and bestowal of the grace 
which was necessary in order to man’s attainment of this end. 
The particular covenant was that which was promised to and 
begun with the patriarchs, and which was entered into more 
distinctly and expressly and completed with the pcople of 
Israel, through the ministry of God’s servant Moses. This 
covenant consisted of precepts, ceremonies, and temporal pro- 
mises adapted to form and preserve the peculiar people of God 
as such, so that by means of it the spiritual economy might be 
more easily and perfectly preserved, and might as time went on 
be further unfolded. 

The first economy was instituted in Paradise. It was 
universal, and belonged to the whole human race. It was 
eternal, and, while it was only in the fulness of time to be 
perfected, it was never to be abrogated. It was spiritual as 
regards both end and means. 

The Old Testament, so far as it was ceremonial and typical, 
was, in comparison with the New Testament, as a preparation 
and introduction thereto. It stood to the Church of Christ as 
the Church on earth stands to the Church in Heaven. As the 
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Synagogue of Moses was a pedagogue and preparation for the 
Church of Christ on earth, so is that Church a preparation for 
the Heavenly Jerusalem, and itself stands midway between the 
ancient shadow and the future consummation. The sacraments 
of both Testaments, being in both Testaments chief insti- 
tutions, there must be a correspondence between them in 
accordance with the characteristics of each of the two 
economies. St. Paul distinguishes the sadow in the Old 
Testament—the zmage in the New—and the reality of which 
the visible institutes even of the New Testament are an image, 
and the manifestation and enjoyment of which, without the 
veil of signs and without an image, we have yet to look forward 
to. By the shadow man is led to the image, and by the zmage 
to the full possession of the reality. The New Testament in 
comparison with the Old is as the substance to the shadow ; 
but in comparison with the future consummation, it is as the 
image to the reality. 





To return to Jesus Christ as He is, in His Sacred Humanity, 
the Centre and Key of the sacramental system of the entire 
Church of God,—that is to say, the Church of God as it com- 
prehends both Divine economies, the economy of the Old Law 
as well as that of the New,—we premise as certain that the order 
of reparation or restoration which began with the promise of a 
Restorer immediately after the Fall, was wnzversal on the part of 
God, and extended to all men. As, apart from or antecedently 
to sin and the Fall of the human race, it was the will of God that 
all men should be saved if only they would cooperate with 
grace received, so did God's universal will of man’s salvation 
persevere after the Fall. It is since then @ wxzversal will of 
restoration, or a will that all men should be restored and healed 
from sin. ,Hence the Divine will and desire to constitute a 
Second Adam as the Head of the whole human race, a Man 
taken from among men, a Restorer of the men who fell in the 
first Adam, in which Restorer there should be provided a 
remedy for sin for all men, so far as God is concerned ; and 
that in a manner adapted to human nature and human society, 
through union with His merits, and engrafting into Him, or 
incorporation with Him as He is the Head of the restored race. 

There was therefore instituted in the promised Restorer and 
Second Adam a restored People of God and Church of God, in 
like manner as the fallen human race was contained in the first 
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Adam. The first Adam is called by the Apostle the form and 
type of the Second Adam. Both Adams have families, and 
there is this difference between the two families; in the natural 
family or society of the fallen race, men are constituted sons of 
Adam by natural generation, whereas they have to be transferred 
into the supernatural family or society of the sons of God, or 
aggregated to the restored People of God. This is not done 
without supernatural acts, either their own acts, if they are 
capable of them, or those of the Church. 

Given, then, that the Divine will of restoration was universal 
from the first promise of the Restorer onwards, it follows that 
there must have been at every time since then, prepared, so far 
as God is concerned, and within the reach of all men, sufficient 
remedies to free them from sin. There must have been, in view 
of the as yet future merits of the Restorer, prepared for all 
adults, sufficient graces, at least internal graces, so that by their 
own supernatural acts of faith, hope, and charity, they might 
arrive at justification. There must also have been prepared for 
infants a remedy, so that, by means of the acts of others, they 
should be engrafted into, or aggregated to, the People of God, 
and thus, as members of the Church, -justified in view of the 
merits of Him who was to be its Restorer and Head. God 
could not, consistently with His universal will of the restoration 
and salvation of all men, deny to human beings all opportunity 
of such aggregation during the tire that they remained destitute 
of the use of reason, since lack of reason presents, in the nature of 
things, no hindrance to engrafting into, or aggregation to, the 
Church or People of God. But if it is granted that they could 
have been inserted or incorporated by means of the acts 
of others, as members of the Body of the Faithful or People 
of God, it follows that they might have been made partakers 
of purification from sin and justification, in view and by 
virtue of the future merits of the Restorer; for, on the 
one hand, these belonged to the People of God to their 
sanctification, and, on the other, there would have been no 
obstacle or hindrance in the infants themselves to their justi- 
fication. God’s universal will of salvation extends to all of 
whom He, the One God, is the One Creator and Lord, and 
of whom Jesus Christ is Head through the nature assumed 
or to be assumed by Him, and therefore it extends also to 
human beings while yet in their infancy, and it did so extend 
in every age. It would not have so extended unless there had 
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been at all times provided such a remedy as should, without 
cooperation of their own, of which they were incapable, but by 
means of the cooperation of others, bring infants to incorpora- 
tion with the People of God, and so, through the future merits 
of Christ, to justification and salvation. If the application of 
this remedy was in certain cases hindered by second causes, 
wisely ordained for other ends, the hindrance was not of the 
direct will of God, but occurred by the permission of God, and 
so did not exclude or contradict His antecedent and conditional 
universal will of the salvation of all infants in every age. 

The engrafting or incorporation of infants into the People of 
God, and so as members into Christ, as the Head of that People, 
which is His Body, fell to be effected by a religious act on the 
part of those under whose guardianship they were. This act 
was, of the nature of the case, a profession and embracing of the 
true faith in the name of the infant, and a signification of desire 
to be reckoned among the faithful People of God. It could 
not be a merely internal act, for there was required a manifesta- 
tion and external sign, both because it was done in the name of 
another, and also and chiefly because it was an introduction 
into the wzszb/e People and Church of God. In the external 
act or sign itself there was, in virtue of Divine institution, no 
worth or efficacy by reason of which and by means of which 
God should infuse sanctifying grace into the infant and remit 
his sin, such as there is in the sacraments of the New Testa- 
ment, as they are the instruments of God and Christ now 
made Man and Supreme Priest. The ancient sign signified 
immediately only the faith of the Church of God in the Christ 
who was to come, and the embracing of this faith by the infant 
and his aggregation to the Faithful People under Christ the 
Restorer ; and so, at least mediately, also it prefigured Christ 
the Redeemer who was to come, and His redemption which 
He was to effect. God, in view of His merits as Head and 
Restorer, infused grace into the infant, inasmuch as that infant 
now, albeit by means of others, professed the faith and was 
enrolled in the People of God and Church of the Faithful, in 
order to whose sanctification He, in accordance with His 
merciful promise, accepted the as yet future merits of Christ 
their Head. 

To sum up, the aggregation of the infant to the People of 
God was effected by a visible sacramental sign. In this aggre- 
gation the faith of the Church was applied to the infant, so that 
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he was now and henceforth reckoned, and that also before God, 
as among the faithful. This faith was, in accordance with the 
Divine promises, a sufficient disposition for the sanctification to 
be imparted by reason of the future merits of Christ. God was 
therefore the efficient cause of the infant’s sanctification. The 
merits of Christ, as the object of faith, was the meritorious cause. 
The faith of the Church, as transferred to the infant, received 
among the members of the Faithful People, was a disposition 
and, in a manner, an apprehension, or embracing of the merits of 
Christ. The sacrament was not the cause of sanctification, but 
was the zustrumental cause of aggregation to the People of God, 
and a sign only of sanctification and of Christ the Sanctifier. 

Under the law of nature, when the external constitution of 
the whole People of God was less striking, and the mutual 
connection of its members was less strict, and the whole external 
worship was less determined, any religious rite whatsoever which 
was of itself adapted to the idea of a sign, sufficed for the recep- 
tion of infants among the members of the Body of the Faithful 
which, by the first promise of the Restorer made in Paradise, 
was instituted under the as yet future Christ its Head. We 
need not wonder, therefore, that in Scripture and tradition this 
sacrament of the law of nature is not found determined. 

When, however, by the institution of God, and His covenant 
entered into by Him with Abraham, there was formed a feculiar 
People of God, which was afterwards further formed through 
the ministry of Moses, and with manifold laws and rites be- 
longing to the external worship of God, then by ordinary law 
the offspring of Abraham could not be adopted into the People 
of God in the general and wide sense of that People in accord- 
ance with the promise made to Adam, save by adoption into 
the feculiar People in accordance with the covenant made with 
Abraham, and the institution made through Moses. Adoption 
into this peculiar People could not be effected, in the case of 
male children, save by means of circumcision ; and so for these 
circumcision was by ordinary law the determined sign and 
sacrament of adoption into the People of God. 

For the infants of other nations, and for the female infants 
of the house of Israel, for whom Divine positive law had deter- 
mined no peculiar sign, there remained the sacrament of the 
law of nature; and there seems no reason why this should not 
also have availed for the male infants of Israel in danger of 
death before the eighth day appointed for their circumcision, 
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or when from circumstances, as in the Desert, their circumcision 
had to be deferred. 

The sacraments of the Old Testament, such as Circumcision, 
the eating of the Paschal Lamb, the lustrations and expiations, 
and the initiation of priests, consisted, as they were instituted, 
solely of things and actions. If words were used, the use of 
them was of only human institution, or they did not at least 
essentially belong to the idea of the sign, and they were not 
prescribed in sacraments, but only in other ceremonies of the 
Divine worship. Words are certainly adapted, above all other 
signs, for distinct signification, but they are not necessary to the 
notion of a sacred or sacramental sign. There was a certain 
congruity in the less clearness and determination of the sacra- 
mental signs of the Old Law in their significance, since the 
whole of that economy was as yet imperfect, with a faith which 
was not explicit, and types which were not a full and historical 
description, but only foreshadowings of things to come, and 
having reference to the future Restorer and to His New Testa- 
ment. 

The Sacraments of the New Testament, on the other hand, 
being not shadows, but the very image of the realities, are con- 
stituted by clearer signs, especially as regards their principal 
signification, which is not of things future, but is of present 
sanctification. All of them consist, therefore, not solely of 
symbolical things and actions which shadow forth, but, along 
with these, of words, or the equivalents of words, which signify 
and consecrate. 

It is indeed in accordance with the Divine Wisdom and 
Providence that the signs in sacraments should be such as are 
adapted to signify, but they derive their real truth and efficacy 
as signs of sanctification, and fundamental elements of the 
visible Church, and essential rites of the Divine worship, not 
from their previous fitness, but from their positive institution. 
They are, therefore, not watura/ signs, or signs which of their 
own nature signify grace; neither are they merely ardztrary 
signs, or signs which, apart from any similitude in themselves 
to the thing signified, are instituted to signify it; but they hold 
between these two a middle place, as being dy a certain analogy 
adapted to signify, and as deriving from institution their reality 
as signs and sacraments. 


The great and fundamental, or essential difference, however, 
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between the Sacraments of the New Testament and those of the 
Old, or between the Christian Sacraments and all other sacred 
rites whatsoever, is that virtue and efficacy which is singular 
and proper to them, to wit, that by means of them as by instru- 
mental causes, and in virtue of the visible sign itself, or external 
sacred rite performed in accordance with the institution of 
Christ, sanctifying grace should be conferred on those who, 
receiving the sacrament, place no hindrance to the entrance of 
that grace. 

By an obstacle or hindrance to grace we mean an evil dis- 
position of soul which is either absolutely and in itself, or at 
least in accordance with the present providence of God, hostile 
to the infusion of grace. There may be, besides this, a defictent 
disposition, which is an indisposition for the reception, not of grace 
absolutely, but of farther and more abundant grace. In this 
sense, and so far, such deficient disposition may be called a 
hindrance to grace. Both indispositions have to be distinguished 
from ineptitude for the reception of a sacrament. Ineptitude 
arises from lack of baptismal character, as regards reception 
of all the other sacraments; from previous reception of sacra- 
mental character, as regards the sacraments which imprint 
that character; from sex as regards the Sacrament of Order ; 
from bodily health or the state of infancy as regards the Sacra- 
ment of Extreme Unction; and from invalidating or annulling 
impediments as regards Matrimony. 

A hindrance to grace, properly so called, even supposing the 
validity of the sacrament, hinders bestowal of grace, and belongs 
to the moral order ; while ineptitude belongs in a manner to the 
physical order, and hinders the validity of the sacrament z¢sc/f 

The hindrance of indisposition to the infusion of grace 
cannot be taken away except by means of free supernatural acts 
of the person concerned, elicited by the aid of actual grace, and 
by which is effected the zecessary disposition, that is to say— 
an absence of incompatibility with the state of grace. 

Hindrance to grace may in adults—for it cannot occur in 
infants—be of two kinds, corresponding to two classes of sacra- 
ments. In those sacraments which of themselves and of their 
own proper end are instituted for the remission of sins, and so 
for the bestowal of first grace, and which are consequently called 
Sacraments of the dead, since their result is the resurrection of 
the soul from the death of sin to the life of grace—the state of 
sin is necessarily not a hindrance, since this state is supposed by 
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those sacraments, the very end of which is to change this state. 
The only hindrance to them is impenitence for sin committed. 
The disposition necessary for the removal of this hindrance is 
therefore effected by acts of penance, or repentance from sin. 
For this is required faith, hope, and a will to arrive at the grace 
of God, and supernatural detestation of sin committed, with a 
will to observe the law of God. 

In the other sacraments which are instituted for the further 
sanctification of the already living members of Christ, and 
therefore for the bestowal of second grace, and which are called 
Sacraments of the living, the only hindrance is consciousness of 
the state of sin; and so the necessary disposition for their recep- 
tion is the state of grace. 

But even supposing the state of grace, there may be, as we 
have seen, an indisposition which is a hindrance to the reception 
or bestowal of more abundant grace. The reason is this, that 
the sacraments, the value and virtue of which to sanctify is derived 
from the infinite price of the shed Blood and merits of Jesus 
Christ, have no previously fixed measure of sanctification deter- 
mined as it were to a certain limit. Their virtue and efficacy 
extends indefinitely to the various degrees of grace. Hence 
God, in accordance with His providence, which wills our 
cooperation, applies the price of the Blood of Jesus Christ to 
the bestowal of grace by means of sacraments in proportion 
to the disposition of those who receive them. The more 
perfect their disposition is, the more abundant is the grace 
which He bestows. This is not to be understood as if more 
abundant sacramental grace were bestowed as a reward 
corresponding to the more perfect disposition as merztorious of 
such reward. A just man may indeed, by the acts of virtue 
whereby he disposes himself for a sacrament, merit at the same 
time and in addition, an increase of sanctifying grace ; but the 
increase of sacramental grace, which corresponds to the greater 
perfection of disposition, is wholly through the sacrament itself 
as it is an instrumental cause. The more perfect disposition is 
not a cause or a merit as regards sacramental grace, but is only 
a conditio sine gud non to the more abundant application of the 
merit of Christ in bestowal of more abundant grace through 
the sacrament ; just as lack of this more perfect disposition 
would have been a hindrance to such bestowal, and just as the 
disposition itself which is absolutely necessary is in no way a 
merit, but is only a condition apart from which sacramental 
grace.would not be bestowed. 
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Now, while it is true that the dispositions, however perfect, of 
the receivers are in no way causes, but merely conditions of the 
bestowal of sacramental grace, it is as true that the sacraments 
by which grace is bestowed are not mere conditions, but are real 
causes. They cannot be frincipal causes of grace, or such causes 
as, by a virtue of their own nature proportionate to the effect, 
themselves inflow and act towards and result in the production 
of the effect. They are therefore zws/rumental causes, or causes 
such as are used by a principal cause in and towards the produc- 
tion of an effect, and which act by a virtue not their own, but 
derived to them from the principal cause. They are the zzstru- 
ments of God, who alone is the principal physically efficient cause 
of grace; and they are the zxstruments of Jesus Christ, whose 
merits are the prencipal and prime moral cause of all and every 
grace. 


Rightly and fully to understand the supernatural value and 
efficacy of the Sacraments, and therein also the manner in 
which they are not mere necessary conditions, but true causes of 
the bestowal of grace, we must hold fast and never lose sight of 
the fundamental principle that the Sacraments are, while being 
effected, morally the actions of Jesus Christ Himself, our Re- 
deemer and Supreme Priest. These actions He instituted in 
order to the application to individuals of the fruit of His 
Passion ; and these actions He Himself perpetually performs 
by means of ministers who are invested with and wield His 
authority. Hence there is in the Sacraments the supernatural 
price and objective worth which, flowing from the merits of 
Christ, demands the sanctification of those who receive them ; 
and therefore they are the #ora/ causes of the bestowal of 
grace. From the same principle it follows also that they are 
effectual signs, and, as it were, actual or real words of God the 
Sanctifier, by which, through His ministers, He expresses His * 
own sanctifying operations. Hence, as in other and extraordi- 
nary effectual words of God, so also in the Sacraments as the 
ordinary effectual words of God, not the passing sound of the 
words themselves, but the abiding virtue which, invisible in itself, 
is visibly manifested by the sign, physically operates the effect 
signified. 

If the ministry of teaching is exercised by the Church in 
the name and by the authority of Christ, much more does the 
Church and every minister of the Church bear morally the 
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, Person of Christ as His legate, in virtue of His institution and 
command, in all sanctifying rites, such as sacraments. This 
moral personation of Christ by His ministers is most expressly 
manifested and clearly discerned in the consecration of the 
Eucharist, which is the Sacrament of Sacraments. In it, as in 
a model or mirror, the same action in the name of Christ and as 
personating Him in the other sacraments, is beheld reflected, 
even when it is not so plainly set forth by the ritual of those 
sacraments themselves. The words of consecration are, as 
St. Ambrose says, the words of Christ. They are the words of 
Christ, not merely as spoken by Him of old, but as instituted 
by Him to be perpetually repeated as His throughout the ages, 
and as uttered dy Himself by means of His ministers in the 
consecration. The priest does not say, This is the Body of 
Christ, he says, This is My Body; and when he says this he 
does not mean that it is his own body, but that it is by conse- 
cration, and in the consecration through transubstantiation, the 
Body of Christ. The words are not his, but Christ’s. Jesus 
Christ borrows, as it were, the priest’s lips and tongue, his speech 
and language, for the utterance of His own words. They are 
human words, but they are the Zusman words of God. They are 
words of the Word by whom the heavens were made, and by 
whom God made the world. They are words of that Word of 
Power by whom God upholdeth all things in their being. They 
are words of the Word by whom all things were made, says 
St. John, and without whom was nothing made which was made, 
of the Word who was in the beginning with God as a Divine 
Person, and who, in virtue of His possession of the Divine 
Nature, was and is God. The words of the Creator of all 
things retain their creative power. The Word who formed the 
mighty world and caused it to bring forth the wheat and the 
vine, has power to change the substance of bread and wine into 
the substance of His own Sacred Body and of His own Most 
Precious Blood ; and this He does daily, and many thousand 
times a day, by means of men who personate Him, and lend 
their language to their Lord for the doing of the most marvel- 
lous of His works, the master-piece of mysteries. 

Jesus Christ, meriting by His Passion and Death the Re- 
demption of mankind, merited also power to institute Sacra- 
ments as His own sacred operations for the application of the 
price of His Precious Blood to individual human beings. The 
value of those Sacraments as merited and instituted by Him, and 
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also as principally dispensed by Him in person through His 
ministers, is wholly owing to and derived from the dignity of 
His Person, and the price of His Redeeming Blood. The 
Sacraments exhibit before God the price of that Blood shed 
upon the Cross, and by a law of the Divine order of man’s 
restoration, they demand from God the bestowal of grace on 
those who receive them, and who themselves place no hindrance 
to that grace of which the Sacraments are instrumental causes. 

Not only are the Sacraments the actions of Jesus Christ, as 
He is Man, they are also the-real and effectual and, to borrow 
the language of St. Augustine, the “visible words” of Christ 
in His Divine Nature. They are consequently the actions and 
“visible words” of the one Triune God, who instituted them 
and uses them, in accordance with a continuing law of His 
supernatural providence and economy, in order to His Divine 
action, or the expression of His Divine Will, as it is sanctifying 
and productive of grace. It is the Divine virtue which, as the 
physical cause, produces and infuses grace; while the outward 
and visible expression of the Divine virtue and action is the 
visible sacrament, in a way similar to that in which the audible 
word of the Son of God—Lazarus! come forth, or—Damsel ! 
arise—was an expression of the Divine virtue and operation 
which, dy physical efficiency, raised the dead. 


The habitual grace, which is conferred by the Sacraments, is 
not in itself and intrinsically different from the grace which can 
be acquired apart from sacraments. But since the different 
sacraments have been instituted for different ends, and in a 
manner differ as regards the effect of grace which they severally 
produce, it follows that there should be also some difference 
between the grace given by means of sacraments, and that given 
apart from sacraments. The only difference is this, that sancti- 
fying grace is so given by each of the sacraments separately, 
as to have a special relation towards the actual graces which cor- 
respond with the end which is proper to each of the sacraments 
respectively. Sacramental grace, therefore, is none other than 
sanctifying grace bestowed by means of a Sacrament, with a 
special relation of that grace towards actual aids or graces; 
which relation is established by the Sacrament itself. 


Besides the effect of sacramental grace which is common to 
all the sacraments, there is another effect which is proper to 
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three sacraments—and that is what is called sacramental 
character. 
Sacramental character is a created reality—that is to say, 





something not ideal, but real—which affects the soul, and 
essentially perfects and adorns it. It is not a mere external 
deputation or ideal relation, such as is constituted by the fact 
of having received a sacrament, but it is a superadded physical 
reality which abides, and is permanent and indelible. It is 
imprinted on the essence of the soul, and is as indelible as 
that essence is indestructible and immortal. This superadded 
physical quality, which is distinct from grace, and which remains 
when grace is gone, consecrates the soul, seals it, and conforms 
it to Christ, so that the person can be discerned and recognized 
as specially pertaining to the family of Christ. In this family 
of Christ, in its militant state, there are three orders or states 
of human beings; and to these correspond three distinct conse- 
crations, or sacramental characters. As Jesus Christ is King, 
Prophet, and Priest, and as His Mystical Body the Church is 
at once a Kingdom, a Teacher, and a Priesthood, so in her 
there are the three states of His faithful subjects—those who 
obey His law, those who fight for His doctrine, and the ministers 
of His mysteries. Corresponding to these three states there 
is the threefold obligation, consecration and conformation to 
Christ, which is effected by the three sacraments which imprint 
character—Baptism, Confirmation, and Order respectively. 

This consecration to Christ by means of sacramental 
character is a participation of the Priesthood of Christ. It 
is an objective and essential sign and seal of power either to 
receive or to perform certain sacred things; and every power in 
the whole Christian rite of Divine worship is a participation of 
the priesthood of Christ, from which that entire rite is wholly 
derived. Sacramental character is therefore an assimilation to 
Christ as He is the Supreme Priest. This is also an assimila- 
tion to God, since every created perfection, whether in the 
natural or in the supernatural order, is a participation and 
shadow of the Divine perfections. This assimilation is distinct 
alike from the natural image of God, in which man is created, 
and from the supernatural likeness to God, into which he is 
regenerated by grace. Men do not, and cannot, by any bestowal 
of offices, or delegation of authority, or adoption into family,. 
effect aught of perfection in their fellow-men; nay, by such 
action they suppose perfections previously existing in them. 
God’s- beneficence, on the contrary, does not consist in an 
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external benevolence, or imputation or deputation, but is 
exercised by a communication of zxherent perfections which, in 
proportion to their manifold diverse ideas and degrees, are an 
assimilation to, and shadow of, His Divine perfection. Hence 
as the Divine adoption is, differing from human adoption, by 
means of an internal gift of the grace by which we are regene- 
rated, transformed, and made partakers of the Divine Nature, so 
also the degrees, states, power, and distinction, constituted in the 
City of God by three sacraments are, differing herein from 
human deputation, effected by means of the real, physical, and 
abiding gift called Sacramental character. 

Sacramental character is not a gift which of itself sanctifies, 
and yet it has a relation to and moral connection with grace. 
God, so far as He is concerned, wills that grace should always 
be connected with spiritual power and character ; and the char- 
acter imprinted on the soul has a congruous relation towards 
the bestowal of internal graces, and special guardianship on 
the part of good angels, and preservation from the temptation 
of demons. 

The sacramental character which is imprinted by the sacra- 
ments of Baptism, Confirmation, and Order, and which seals men 
as the children, as the soldiers, and as the ministers of Jesus 
Christ, does not exist in Jesus Christ Himself. In Him the 
Son of God by nature there can be no sonship by adoption, since 
sonship by adoption is incompatible with sonship by nature; so, 
also, in Him there can be no sacramental character, since that is 
a participation of, and a perfection derived from His Supreme 
Priesthood, and the imperfection of derived participation is 
incompatible with the fulness of supreme sacerdotal perfection. 


As in Sacrifice so in Sacraments, Jesus Christ, the one and 
only-begotten Son of God dy nature, remains the one and only 
Mediator dy xature between God and man. Adoring and suppli- 
cating, praising, reverencing, and giving thanks, propitiating, and 
satisfying the Author and Giver of all grace by means of His 
Sacrifice of Himself, Jesus fulfils one and the first part of His 
mediatorial office—His function on behalf of men towards God. 
He fulfils the second part of that same office—His function on 
behalf of God towards men—by the bestowal by means of 
Sacraments of that grace, in virtue of their possession of which 
God’s servants and handmaids are called and are God’s sons 
and daughters. WILLIAM HUMPHREY, S.J. 
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King Henry the Eighth. 


CHAPTER XI. 
DISGRACE AND DEATH OF ANNE BOLEYN. 


THE year 1534 closed gloomily upon England, and the prospects 
of its successor were not more encouraging. The nation was 
wearied of the long suspense in which it had been held by 
Henry, who could not decide as to his future line of policy ; and 
its fortunes were made to depend upon the inconstant caprices 
of a man who had shown himself to be as unstable as water in 
any thing save his unwavering proclivity to evil. Everywhere 
there was doubt; doubt in things temporal, and doubt in things 
spiritual. Men who loved God and wished to serve Him in the 
uprightness of a true faith, did not know what to believe, for the 
creed of to-day might become the heresy of to-morrow. Simple 
Christians now found themselves bound to accept doctrines 
which their fathers would have thought worthy of the prison or 
the faggot. Henry’s ill-omened quarrel with the Emperor 
threatened to interrupt the commerce between this country and 
Flanders, which for centuries had been the great mart for the 
wool which was England’s chief produce and the staple of her 
commercial prosperity. Charles had but to speak the word and 
the ports of the Low Countries would be closed against our 
shipping, the result of which measure would be ruin to nearly 
every county from Kent to Cumberland. The Geraldines had 
broken out into open rebellion in Ireland. For some years the 
harvest had failed, and bread was rising. The nation had to 
face the great unsolved problem of the succession. Henry was 
now no longer a young man, his health was failing, his constitu- 
tion was shattered, and he had no son born in lawful wedlock. 
Who would succeed him when the throne of England became 
the prize of a struggle which should once more deluge the land 
in blood, and revive the horrors of Barnet and Tewkesbury ? 
Henry himself was not blind to the difficulty of his position 
in all that touched the question of the succession. Like the 
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other members of the Tudor family he was most sensitive 
respecting it, and his busy head for long had been at work in 
revolving scheme after scheme to find a remedy. Each and all 
had failed him, and now as the evening of life was coming on 
apace he was further from the object for which he yearned 
so eagerly than he had been at the beginning of his manhood. 
He had no living issue by Katherine save one daughter, and a 
daughter counted for nothing with Henry in the present calcula- 
tion. And he had himself to blame. His conscience must have 
told him how it had come to pass that none of the other children 
whom Katherine had given him during the early years of their 
married life had been permitted to come to man’s estate; and 
that in him was now reproduced the guilt and the punishment, 
but not the repentance, of the King of Israel who sinned 
a sin which, dark as it was, in some respects was not so 
dark as that for which Henry knew he should be called 
upon to answer. And as usual, the first sin led to a second ; 
one abyss had called to another, and deep had answered to 
deep. That strange woman whom he had taken to be his, that 
new wife, who was no wife, had not helped him out of his 
troubles as he expected she would have done. She had given 
him a girl, a worthless encumbrance ; but she promised that 
ere long she would make him the father of the King who 
should reign after him, and he was contented to give her the 
opportunity. She was his wife, at least he had commanded 
the nation to accept her as such, and his issue by her would be 
legitimate according to this present theory. And thus matters 
stood between Henry and Anne Boleyn in the beginning of the 
year 1535. 

But in another respect their relations towards each other had 
undergone an important change and a natural one. Henry had 
ceased to care for Anne, he had tired of her, she was no longer 
an object of admiration or attraction. He had ceased to be 
civil to her. His intercourse with her had passed through the 
usual stages of indifference, coldness, and dislike. The flame 
had died out, and nothing was left but the ashes, dead and 
dreary, which could neither receive warmth nor convey it. 
Henry left this partner of his guilt, as he had left other women, 
and sought the gratification of his passions elsewhere. With 
brutal candour he told her plainly that she must be contented 
to accept some of the pain which she had inflicted upon better 
women than herself. Wicked and cruel as she was, Anne had 
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the sensibilities of a human being, and was susceptible of suffer- 
ing, but Henry could turn from her in calm indifference to seek 
his amusement with the new plaything who had supplanted her. 
Yet she still might be useful to him. He was willing that she 
should become the mother of his child, but she could no longer 
be the wife of his affections. Anne was not patient, and deep 
and bitter were the feelings which surged up like an angry sea 
in the depths of her heart. Was there not a cause? She 
had long known herself to be a neglected wife, and now she 
discovered that she had been transformed into a jealous 
woman. 

But in one respect Anne considered that she yet stood 
upon firm ground. Henry might neglect her, might speak 
crucl words and do cruel actions, might be as profligate as 
he pleased, but still she was his wife, and as such she was the 
crowned Queen of England. But—was her position so very 
secure after all? The more closely she came to question 
herself the less satisfied was she with the result of her inquiry. 
Henry had told her that as he had made her so could he 
unmake her; and there might be a deeper meaning in his 
words than in her pride of place she had at first suspected. 
She knew that he had the power to strip her of the rank and 
the wealth which, in the brief fever of his passion, he had given 
her, and that now, tired of her tongue and her temper, he 
might send her back to herd with other vessels of dishonour, 
such as she herself had become. Not only was there nothing 
to hinder it, but there were arguments to bring it within the 
range of a reasonable probability. The report grew rife in the 
English Court that the Queen and Princess were about to be 
restored to the dignity from which they had been expelled. It 
was far from incredible. For some time past there had been a 
growing kindliness between Charles and Henry.- It was 
whispered that Henry might even yet be reconciled with the 
Holy Father, her lost dignity might be restored to the English 
Church, and the presence of Katherine might give back to 
the English Court the respectability which it had forfeited 
since the wife had been driven out to make room for the 
mistress. The return of the Queen would be the first indica- 
tion of Henry’s repentance, and Anne knew that her own 
expulsion, her disgrace and ruin, would follow as a matter of 
necessity. Such then was Anne’s state of mind at the juncture 
of affairs at which we have arrived. Goaded on by pride and 
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jealousy, by hatred and revenge, and unrestrained by any 
controlling principle of religion or morality, she was ready for 
the commission of any crime, however atrocious, which might 
be suggested to her by the Spirit of Evil. 

But let us here look at the condition of affairs a little more 
closely, as they are represented in the correspondence of the 
Imperial Ambassador.! 

As soon as Henry had freed himself of Fisher and More, 
he sought his pleasure in a hunting expedition into Wales. 
Anne did not accompany him. He was alive to his danger, 
but he carried himself with his usual high-handed insolence 
to the nobles, and gained the hearts of the people by his former 
liberality and condescension. The preachers, by whom he was 
always accompanied, won many supporters for the King’s 
innovations by their discourses, plausible though heretical ; and 
the towns were enriched by gifts from the lands of the sup- 
pressed monasteries. He made no secret of his intention to 
insist upon the submission of his wife and daughter. He had 
been heard to declare that he was tired of the annoyance which 
their obstinacy caused him, and was resolved that ere long he 
would put an end to it. They should bend or break. 
The Pope delayed to act with the decision which had been 
expected, herein restrained by the Emperor, who imagined 
that by forbearance, peace and unity might be _ restored 
to England. In vain Queen Katherine urged the Pope to 
show himself in earnest ; in vain the Princess Mary entreated 
Charles to free her mother, her country, and herself from 
the degradation and the danger in which their lives were 
spent. Chapuys supported these remonstrances with every 
argument and entreaty which he could advance, but Charles 
was unmoved, and it seemed as if the wife and the daughter 
of Henry were to be handed over by him to the woman who 
had vowed their destruction. 

A few extracts from the correspondence of Chapuy’s will 
place the matter more clearly before us. <A letter addressed by 


' The letters of Eustace Chapuys from this point are known to us in England only 
through certain abstracts supplied by Mr. Froude, and published in an Appendix to 
‘the second volume of his History, of the edition of 1870. The originals remain 
at Vienna, and no full copies have yet reached us. In due course they will be 
incorporated in the Calendar of the Papers cf Henry the Eighth in process of 
publication by Mr. Gairdner, and also in the Spanish Calendar by Don Pascual de 
Gayangor. In the meantime, therefore, we are grateful for the important information, 
for which we are indebted to the enterprise of Mr. Froude. 
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him to Cardinal Granville, one of the most trusted ministers 
of Charles, contains the following passage. ‘This she-devil of 
a concubine will never stop till she has made an end of these 
poor ladies and rid herself of them, on which she is busy by 
all the means in her power.’ A fortnight afterwards the 
Marchioness of Exeter (who was one of Mary’s friends) came 
to him in disguise and repeated her warning. Anne, she said, 
was bent upon their destruction, and could think of nothing 
save how to get them despatched. The King will not interpose. 
He would manage the matter by means of the Parliament, 
whom he intended to associate with himself, and thus free 
himself of the odium of the transaction. The danger now 
appeared to be so imminent that once more Chapuys urgently 
appealed to his master. The application was disregarded. 
Charles would not believe it: the thing was too horrible, he 
said ; it exceeded the bounds of nature; Henry only intended 
to frighten his wife and daughter into compliance with his 
wishes. 

A commentary upon these transactions was afforded by the 
sudden and unexpected illness of Queen Katherine. It excited 
some surprise, for her health had been good and she was by 
no means an old woman. But she herself had long dreaded 
the unprotected condition in which she had been placed by the 
removal of her own servants and the substitution of others in 
whom she had no confidence. It was remembered that Wolsey 
had died just as unexpectedly and under circumstances equally 
peculiar. When intelligence of Katherine's illness first reached 
the Court at London, Chapuys petitioned Henry that Mary 
might be allowed to visit her mother. Henry said he would 
take time to consider, or words to that effect. The mother and 
the child never met. Katherine lingered for a few weeks, but 
the permission was never granted, and on January 7, 1536, this 
noble and holy woman breathed her last. Anne Boleyn, her 
father, and her brother, showed tokens of unrestrained joy. 
Henry remarked that his wife’s death might remove the grounds 
of difference between himself and the Emperor. 

Chapuys inquired of the physician whether there were any 
grounds for suspecting that poison had been administered to 
the deceased Queen. The report which he received in reply 
at first was hesitating and contradictory; but under any 
circumstances it probably could not have been conclusive, 
Even in the age of Vesalius and Ambrose Paré it would 
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not have been safe to have trusted such an issue to a fost 
mortem examination. In the present case, however, the final 
report stated (correctly or falsely) that Katherine’s death had 
without any doubt resulted from poison. 

One great trouble was thus removed out of Anne Boleyn’s 
path, but another remained ; and that, the more formidable of 
the two. Mary, as long as she lived, would naturally form the 
central point round which would rally every interest which was 
hostile to the progress of that Protestantism with which the 
party of the Boleyns was identified. Anne therefore schemed 
and plotted to bring Mary more immediately within the sphere 
of her operations. She was invited to return to the Court 
and to accept Anne’s fricndship and protection. But Mary was 
alive to the danger, and refused to place herself in a position 
where she would be exposed to the attacks of her bitterest 
enemy. She rejected Anne’s advances with indignant scorn, 
and declared that she would die a hundred deaths rather 
than accept her favour or assistance. Anne affected to 
be indifferent, and for a time left her intended victim un- 
molested. 

On the day on which Katherine was buried Anne gave birth 
toa dead boy. She now felt that her condition was well-nigh 
desperate, and her first interview with her brutal husband told 
her that her day was over. During the three previous months 
he had not spoken to her ten times, and the words with which he 
now addressed her as he stood by her bedside must have sounded 
in her ears like the sentence of death. He knew, he said, that 
God would give him no male children, and he promised that he 
would speak to her more fully when she had recovered. His 
promise sounded like a threat, and its meaning was speedily 
explained. 

For some time past Henry’s attentions to Jane Seymour 
had been spoken of openly, and it was known that he 
had bestowed liberal presents upon the new favourite. Chapuys 
carefully marked the progress of this latest love affair, which 
afforded him much satisfaction, as predicting the speedy 
overthrow of the hated and dreaded concubine. Anne for 
her part affected to make light of the disappointment of 
the dead child, and -with a jaunty grace said that she 
would do better next time. But her reign was over, and 
the opportunity of recovering her lost position was never 
afforded her. Unknown to herself she had been standing for 
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long on the brink of the precipice, and her doom had been sealed 
for some time previously. Evidence of a most damning character 
had been collected against her, the preliminaries of her trial 
upon a charge of infidelity to her husband had been in pre- 
paration against her for some time, and the storm when it broke 
over her head took her completely by surprise. She had to 
fight her battle single-handed. In the hour of her extremity she 
found that she stood alone. She had estranged every one from 
her by her arrogance and her pride. The Imperialists hated 
her because she favoured France. The old nobility of England 
hated her, because they could not forget the contempt with 
which she had treated them in the days of her prosperity. The 
Catholics hated her because of the wounds which she had 
inflicted in the bosom of their Holy Mother the Church. 
Two-thirds of the men of England and three-fourths of its 
women hated her because of the profligate immorality of her 
life, and the cruelty of her conduct towards the late Queen 
Katherine and the Princess Mary. Enemies sprung up from 
the ground like the armed men from the teeth of the dragon, 
and when she most needed protection and encouragement she 
nowhere found them. No one interceded with her husband for 
her; probably it was known to be a hazardous and a useless 
experiment. Anne’s fate was decided before she had any 
intimation of her danger. 

Let us trace the steps by which her overthrow was accom- 
plished. On the 25th of April a message reached Mary, bidding 
her to be of good cheer, and telling her that the King was as 
weary of Anne as it was possible for a man to be of a woman. 
Two days afterwards the first arrest was made, and Sir William 
Brereton was taken into custody upon the charge of treason. 
On Thursday the 30th, a man of low condition, a musician 
named Mark Smeton, was apprehended upon a similar charge. 
Anne knew nothing of her danger, and was preparing to enjoy 
herself on the approaching May day, as she had often done in 
the happy days of her innocence. 

The tst of May, a Monday that year, was the usual festival 
at Greenwich, and according to custom the Court and the Royal 
Family went down thither to join in the annual holiday. In the 
midst of the tournament the King suddenly rose, and without 
a word of explanation rode off to London. There he remained, 
and Anne spent the night at Greenwich. On the following day 
a meeting of the Privy Council was held there under the Duke 
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of Norfolk, and Anne was summoned to appear before it. Here 
the unhappy woman was made acquainted with the charges 
which were brought against her. We do not know what passed, 
save that she denied her guilt, and afterwards.complained that 
upon this occasion she had been cruelly handled, especially by 
her uncle, the Duke of Norfolk. The alleged partners of her 
crime were then examined. At first, all protested their inno- 
cence as well as hers, in general terms; but of the three, one 
only maintained it to the last, and that was Weston. Smeton 
fully admitted the charge at the outset, and so did Norris, but 





afterwards Norris attempted to retract his previous admission. 

In the afternoon of the same day the Queen was brought 
up by water from Greenwich to the Tower, and handed over to 
the custody of Sir William Kingston. That official addressed 
several letters to Cromwell during the time that Anne was 
under his charge, from which we gain some curious particulars 
as to her conduct and conversation.” He tells his correspondent 
that “upon her arrival within its walls she kneeled down 
weeping a great space and in the same sorrow fell into a great 
laughing: and she hath done so many times since. And then 
she desired me,” continues her warder, “to move the King’s 
Highness that she might have the Sacrament in the closet by 
her chamber, that she might pray for mercy.” A few other 
fragments of her conversation are preserved. “O Norris,” said 
she, “hast thou accused me? Are thou in the Tower with me? 
and thou and I shall die together, and Mark, thou art here too.” 
“ And then she said, Mr. Kingston, shall I die without justice? 
And I said, the poorest subject the King hath had justice, and 
therewith she laughed.” He chronicles some remarks which 
she made, which certainly wear a suspicious aspect. They 
prove, from her own showing, that she permitted herself to be 
addressed in terms of unbecoming familiarity by the persons 
along with whom she was inculpated, and that even if not 
guilty of actual sin, she was fast verging towards it. 

On Friday, the 5th of May, the King sent Anne a letter 
in which he held out a promise of forgiveness if she would deal 
frankly with him and make an honest confession. Anne stood 

* These letters, five in number, are preserved in the Cottonian MS. Otho, c. x., 
which unfortunately has been seriously injured by the fire of 1731. Before that 
calamitous event, however, they had been examined by Strype, who has given from 
them large extracts of the most interesting passages, by means of which the present 


text has been supplied. The edition here quoted is that of Singer, appended to his 
edition of Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey (Lond. 1827, 8vo.). 
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boldly upon her innocence, and refused to make any admissions. 
On the contrary, she is said to have addressed to him a letter® 
of some length and written with considerable power and energy ; 
little calculated however to mitigate the wrath of her terrible 
husband or forward the chances of her own escape. She asserts 
her innocence with unhesitating decision, but her tone is irri- 
tating and unconciliatory. She tells him that she might have 
been happy but for his addresses; and that, as for his incon- 
stancy, she expected it. She accordingly insinuates that his 
affection was already settled upon another, “for whose sake 
(adds she) Iam now asI am.” After upbraiding him with his 
“unprincely and cruel usage,” she reminds him that both he and 
she must shortly appear at the judgment-seat of God, where, 
whatever the world may think of her, her innocence shall be 
openly known and sufficiently cleared. “Try me, good King 
(exclaims she), but let me have an open trial, and let not my 
sworn enemies sit as my accusers and judges. Yea, let me 
receive an open trial, for my truth shall fear no open shame.” 
Anne did not know how complete was her isolation from the 
rest of the world, or how entirely she had been deserted by the 
men upon whose assistance and sympathy she thought she 
might have trusted. Immediately after her execution a chaplain 
of hers named Shaxton, whom she had contrived to elevate to 
the bench of bishops, addressed a letter to Cromwell, in which 
he admits her guilt. The conduct of Cranmer is yet more 
questionable, and demands a fuller notice. When Anne went 
on her fatal May day to Greenwich the Archbishop was in Kent, 
probably at Knoll or Otford. On the second of May a letter 
reached him which commanded him to return to Lambeth and 
there to remain, without attempting to see the King. It was 
written by Cromwell in Henry’s name. Cranmer at once 
complied, and reached Lambeth that same day. On the 
following day, the third, he addressed a long letter to the King, 
which still is extant, and is a remarkable document. He tells 
his Majesty that he is in such a perplexity that he is clean 
amazed. On the one hand he was bound to believe that the 
King, in his supreme wisdom, never would have taken such a 
decided step as to send the Queen to the Tower without being 
in possession of conclusive evidence against her; on the other 
3 In order that no evidence may be omitted which could be advanced in favour of 


this miserable woman, I have here referred to this memorable letter, adding at the 
same time my conviction that it is condemned by every argument, external and internal. 
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hand he found it difficult to persuade himself of her guilt, 
“TI never had better opinion in woman [says the poor Arch- 
bishop] than I had in her, which maketh me to think she could 
not be culpable.” Yet to question the wisdom of the Supreme 
Head was neither safe nor seemly, so he leaned to the alternative 
which pronounced her guilty. Then he speaks a language which 
his friends cannot but regret. Every faithful servant and subject 
of Henry, says he, must desire that if the Queen be found guilty 
“the offence without mercy be punished to the example of all 
other.” If she have offended, “she hath deserved never to be 
reconciled to your Grace’s favour.”’* 

If Henry had ever intended to have spared Anne’s life, and 
to be satisfied with a divorce, Cranmer deprived her of that 
chance of escape. His language was calculated to embitter 
Henry’s temper and to harden his heart. It encouraged him in 
that implacable severity to which he was too prone already. If 
the Archbishop had nothing better than that to say, why write 
to the King at all? Anne had not as yet been found guilty ; 
why speak of her as if her sentence had already been pro- 
nounced ? Why not remain quiet and await the issue of events ? 
The fact of the King sending for Cranmer and desiring his 
presence at Lambeth would seem to suggest that at first he 
might have been satisfied with a divorce. If it were so, the 
Archbishop’s letter was well calculated to have changed the 
current of his thoughts, and to have driven the Angel of Mercy 
from his heart. Before the letter was despatched Cranmer was 
summoned to attend the Star Chamber, and was exceedingly 
sorry to find that such faults could be proved against the Queen 
as he there heard from the relation of the nobility. If after these 
revelations we excuse the Archbishop, we must believe that he 
was thoroughly convinced of the truth of the accusations brought 
against the woman “to whom God sent this punishment, for that 
she feignedly professed His Gospel in her mouth, and not in 
heart and deed.” 

In due course the trial proceeded, and the indictment under 
which it was conducted was framed with the careful precision of 
a legal document. The times, places, and circumstances of the 
crimes were carefully set out; I say “crimes,” for Anne was 
charged with incest as well as adultery. Her father, the Earl 
of Wiltshire, took part in the proceedings against the other 
criminals, but absented himself from the trial of his own 


4 Cranmer’s Letters, p. 324, ed. Parker. 
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children. On Monday, the 15th of May, Anne was brought 
to the bar, and on the completion of the evidence which was 
produced against her, every peer, from the highest to the lowest, 
pronounced her guilty. Judgment accordingly was given to 
the effect “that the Queen be taken by the Constable back to 
the King’s prison within the Tower, and then, as the King shall 
command, be brought to the green within the said Tower, and 
there be burned® or beheaded, as shall please the King.” Her 
brother was condemned immediately afterwards. 

We do not know the nature of the evidence upon which 
Anne was convicted, for no copy of it has reached us. We 
may reasonably presume that it must have been conclusive, 
since it sufficed to convince the seventy noblemen and gentle- 
men upon whose verdict she was found guilty. Smeton 
admitted the charge from the beginning, and adhered to this 
admission even upon the scaffold. Another of the criminals, 
Sir Henry Norris, made a partial confession, which he sub- 
sequently attempted to withdraw, but ineffectually. Anne’s 
uncle, the Duke of Norfolk, and her former ally the Duke of 
Suffolk, seem to have been fully convinced of the truth of 
the accusations against her. In the midst of the scarcity 
of evidence which enshrouds these proceedings in so much 
obscurity, we glean a few particulars from the letters of Chapuys. 
He tells us that the Duke of Norfolk pronounced the sentence 
upon his niece, and that her father, the Earl of Wiltshire, was 
present at the condemnation of the other four criminals, in 
condemning whom he condemned his daughter. She was 
charged with having mocked the King, with being weary of 
him, with having no affection for him, with having declared that 
he was worn out and worthless, and with having said that after 
his death she intended to marry Norris. Both Anne and her 
brother seem to have defended themselves with courage and 
skill, so much so that there were some persons who even 
ventured to dream of an acquittal. But no such result could 
have been anticipated by any one who was acquainted with the 
manner in which justice was administered when the King wished 
for a condemnation. 

Henry did not long linger over the execution of the sentence. 
On ‘the 17th of May the convicted prisoners were led to the 
scaffold, despite the intercession of the Bishop of Tarbes, the 


5 Henry was pleased to remit this alternative, and was satisfied with the infliction 
of the more merciful portion of the sentence. 
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French Ambassador, and M.d’Inteville, who interceded more 
especially for the life of Sir Francis Weston. From the window 
of her prison in the Tower Anne had the opportunity of witness- 
ing the execution. Two different reports of Lord Rochford’s® 
words on the scaffold reached Chapuys, both of which he 
has preserved. According to the former, he declared himself 
innocent of everything with which he had been charged; 
according to the second he made no such distinct denial, but 
confined himself to a more general admission of having led an 
evil and dissolute life. ‘“ As for mine offences (he is reported to 
have said), it cannot prevail you to hear them that I die here 
for, but I beseech God that I may be an example to you all, 
and that all you may beware by me.”’ Such words were of 
little value in exculpating himself or his sister. In fact, of 
the male criminals who were put to death upon this charge, one 
fully admitted his guilt, and not one ventured to give it a 
distinct denial. 

Anne was not executed until the 19th of May. It was 
intended that she should have been beheaded on the previous 
day, but an order arrived at the Tower ordering that the 
sentence should be suspended. The reason of the delay is by 
no means clear. Henry had directed Cranmer to act as Anne’s 
confessor, and he was with her in that capacity on the day of 
her trial. On the 18th of May, after the death of her brother 
and the other partners of her guilt, Anne was taken to Lambeth, 
where she made what may be presumed to have been a General 
Confession, and the Archbishop then pronounced the nullity of 
her marriage with Henry. This step upon the part of the King 
induced her to suppose that her life would be spared, and that 
Henry would be satisfied with a divorce. The impression was 
by no means unreasonable in itself, and it was still further 
strengthened by finding, when she returned to the Tower, that 
Sir William Kingston had not received any definite orders for 
her execution. Her spirits rose accordingly; and, believing 
that the bitterness of death was past, she declared that her 
future home should be Antwerp. 

But from what cause soever Henry may have lingered, he 
did not relent. Before long intelligence reached the prison that 


® Rochfort wished to prepare himself for death by Confession, and ‘‘ would have 
received his rights,” z.e. Holy Communion (See Kingston to Cromwell, in Singer, 
p. 460). 

? Froude, ii. 644. 8 See Kingston to Cromwell, Singer, p. 459. 
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on the following day, the 19th of May, Anne Boleyn was to 
be beheaded on the green within the Tower of London. She 
met her sentence with a brave front. “She sent for me this 
morning,” wrote Kingston to Cromwell, “that I might be with 
her at such time as she received the Good Lord, to the intent 
I should hear her speak as touching her innocency always to 
be clear. And in the writing of this she sent for me, and at 
my coming she said, ‘Mr. Kingston, I hear say I shall not die 
afore noon, and I am very sorry therefore; for I thought then 
to be dead and past my pain.’? I told her it should be no 
pain, it was so subtle. And then she said she heard say the 
executioner was very good, and I have a little neck, and put 
her hand about it, laughing heartily.” 

And then come the remarkable words with which Kingston 
ends his letter. “I have seen many men and also women 
executed, and that they have been in great sorrow; and to my 
knowledge this lady hath much joy and pleasure in death. Sir, 
her almoner is continually with her, and has been since two of 
the clock at midnight.” 

Chapuys” fully confirmed Kingston’s report as to Anne’s 
state of mind. He tells us that she had confessed and com- 
municated on the previous day, expecting that she then would 
have died. No one ever showed better inclination to meet death 
than she did ; she even pressed those who had her in charge to 
make haste with it, and when the order came to defer the 
execution for a day, she showed much disappointment. She 
said she was in good state and well disposed for death, and she 
asked the Governor of the Tower, for the honour of God, since 
so it was to be, that he would beg the King to let her be 
despatched incontinently. The lady who had charge of the 
prisoner sent word privately to Chapuys to the effect that Anne, 

both before and after she had received the Holy Sacrament, 
had asserted, on the damnation of her soul, that she had never 
committed against the King the sin of which he had accused 
her, and for which she was about to suffer. 

At nine o'clock on the morning of Friday, the 19th 
of May, Anne met her death at the hands of the ex- 
ecutioner of the Tower. She mounted the steps which led 


® Chapuys tells us that Anne expected she would have been executed on the 18th, 
and that the delay troubled her (Froude, ii. 645). 

10 The Ambassador had a servant employed within the Tower for the purpose of 
collecting information about the prisoners (Singer, p. 461). 
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to the scaffold with an unsteady step, and required the 
support of Kingston’s arm. But she speedily regained her 
firmness, and in a few well-chosen words she made the customary 
address to the people. It was to the effect that as she had been 
condemned by law she would speak nothing against her sentence. 
She would say nothing of the matter whereof she was accused 
and condemned to die. She spoke kindly of the King, and 
praised his goodness, gentleness, and mercy. Finally, if any 
man would meddle of her cause, she required him to judge the 
best. And then, commending her soul to God, she laid her 
neck upon the block, and her head was stricken off by the first 
blow of the executioner. 

During the progress of such scenes as these Henry pursued 
his course with his usual selfish indifference. On the evening of 
the day on which the woman whom he called his wife was taken 
to the Tower, he told his natural son, the Duke of Richmond, 
that he and his sister, the Princess Mary, ought to thank God 
for having escaped from the hands of that accursed and veno- 
mous woman, who intended to have poisoned them both. He 
believed that Anne had poisoned Katherine. To conceal the 
affection which he bears to the Lady Seymour (says Chapuys), 
he keeps her seven miles distant from London in the house of 
the Master of the Horse. He has been in the highest of spirits 
since the arrest of the concubine. He goes continually with 
ladies to banquets at this place and that place. Sometimes he 
remains until past midnight, returning by the river. He is 
accompanied the greater part of the time with musical instru- 
ments and with the singers of his privy chamber. The meaning 
of it is that he is delighted at being quit from that lean old 
wicked baggage, and now has the hope of a fresh start. On 
the morning of Anne’s execution Jane Seymour was brought 
privately to the palace, where the preliminary contract was 
executed. On the 20th of May, the day after the execution of 
Anne Boleyn, Jane Seymour became the wife of Henry the 
Eighth. The secret was kept for a few days, but rumours 
began to go abroad. It was whispered that the marriage had 
been contemplated while Anne was alive. At Whitsuntide 
Queen Jane was installed in the palace. 


The execution of Anne Boleyn presents a convenient period 
at which to bring to a conclusion the present series of papers 
upon the reign of Henry the Eighth, and I gladly avail myself 
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of the opportunity. For the present the Correspondence of 
Chapuy’s is not at our disposal, and without it our informa- 
tion about the history of the time is so imperfect as to be 
worthless. Onwards from this very marked incident which 
has just passed before us, the interest of Henry’s life gra- 
dually declines until he becomes an object of comparative 
indifference. There is little to attract our attention and nothing 
to excite our sympathy. In the former years of his reign there 
was a something of grandeur about the profligacy and the 
cruelty of this chosen temple of the Evil Spirit ; the profligacy 
and the cruelty remained with him to the end, but in his dis- 
honoured old age they were associated with meanness and 
vulgarity. So we bid him adieu and leave him to the future 
Judgment, remembering that to his own Master he standeth or 
falleth. 

In what I have written I have endeavoured to trace the 
origin and progress of the so-called English Reformation—to 
discover the causes which called it into existence, which fed it 
and fostered it in its rebellion, and finally gave it the predomi- 
nance which for a time it has been permitted to attain among us. 
Having discovered the process by which it secured to itself a 
hold on English soil, there I am contented to leave it. Its 
history during the reign of Henry the Eighth is of brief dura- 
tion, and was speedily succeeded by the trenchant Zuinglianism 
of Edward the Sixth, and the more eclectic Calvinism of Eliza- 
beth. The material for a fuller investigation during these 
periods of our history is abundant and interesting, and would 
amply repay the labours of a conscientious student. 

JOSEPH STEVENSON. 








Pastorate. 


WHueEN the corn is reapen, 
And the sheaves stacked high— 
When the milking’s over, 
And the pails set by— 
Then’s the time for leaning 
On the five-barred gate ; 
Then’s the time when Molly 
Comes a little late : 
Through the barley tripping, 
Where the sheaves stand dressed, 
When the sun is dipping, 
And the world looks west. 


Once we had a quarrel 
When the rain came down, 
Walking home together 
From the market town, 
Under one umbrella 


Four eyes looking forth, 


She a little weary, 
I a little wrath. 
When the clouds were breaking, 
And the sun looked through, 
Rose an arch of rainbow 
On the stormy blue. 









Pastorale. 





All the rain was over— 
What could make us wait 






Looking at the rainbow— 
Leaning on the gate ? 






Molly took to pouting— 
Could I stand apart ? 





Molly fell a-crying— 
Bless her little heart ! 
Smiling ’mid the teardrops, 






As we stopped to rest, 
When the world was dripping 
And the sun dropped west. 











Molly is so pretty 
With her buckled shoes, 
And her tall heels clicking 


All the way she goes. 






Molly runs so lightly 






On her tripping toes, 






Blushes up so sweetly, 





Like a little rose ; 





Lifts two eyes to meet me, 
Large and coy and kind, 





With her linen bonnet 





Tilted up behind ; 
Pail upon her shoulder, 





Coming from the cows— 






Curly hair all ruffled 





Tumbling round her brows— 
do 






Makes pretence to pass me— 






Lovesome little jest! 






When the clouds are flying 





And the wind blows west. 













Pastorale. 


Every Sunday evening, 
Here upon the stile, 
Do I wait for Molly, 
Dreaming, too, the while— 
Every Sunday evening, 
Through the meadow-land, 
Walk to church beside her, 
Hold her by the hand— 
Stop to whisper secrets, 
While the church bells chime, 
Of the day that’s coming 
In the summer-time. 
Molly will not answer— 
Turns her face away— 
Dallies with her prayer-book— 
Murmurs of delay— 
Till her dancing dimple 
All the story tells, 
And the distant chiming 
Sounds like wedding-bells- 
Till I snatch and kiss her 
In the thorn tree’s shade, 
Vowing such a Molly 
Never yet was made-— 
Such a little darling 
In her Sunday best! 




























When the wind is dropping 


And the clouds lie west. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

NEARLY seven years had now glided away since the summer's 
day at the hotel, whence we first set off on our journey together. 
All this time Doreen had battled her way with an undaunted 
spirit, and eye ever bright, a temper unruffled, and ever cheerful. 
Yet during that time there had been sore trials, and a periodical 
and steady loss of all that was dear to her. First one brother, 
then a second, then a third—Algy, her favourite, like her in many 
respects, and to whom she took pleasure in being a guide and 
sort of mother—and lastly her mother. These four deaths— 
a mother and three brothers, and that of her father before— 
came fast upon each other, and seemed like steadily directed 
blows. That of her petted Algy, was a shock: as might be 
seen from her figure, pale and frail, her face growing thinner 
and paler. But her spirit sustained her, and that wonderful 
sweetness of disposition and ready smile, always ready, but still 
of a sad, melancholy expression. These troubles seemed to tell 
sorely on her, and together with ill-health, working silently and 
insidiously, were altering her appearance. This could be seen 
from a sort of little gallery of likenesses, done at different 
intervals, from the bright laughing face and figure of girlhood, 
with its air of mischief, to the grave and rather suffering face 
of these later years. 

Just as some delicate ornament or piece of workmanship 
mellows and grows harmonized in its colours and tones with 
time, so during these few years her character seemed to soften 
and grow yet more gentle than it had been. That old little 
quickness and impetuousness gave way to a tranquil and passive 
mood. Any little blemishes seemed to have sunk out of sight. 
There are various scenes and places which are ever associated 
with her under this light, and which the thought of her seems 
to call up with pleasant and gracious associations. These 
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become so many backgrounds, as it were, for these pleasant 
images. Many of us, if we explore the corner cupboards of 
our memories, will find our eyes resting perhaps unaccountably 
on some such scenes, from which human associations offer, 
even for those uninterested, an interest or at least excite 
a curiosity. So do my eyes turn back with a real sense of 
romance to Homburg—then in its scenic glories—to Ostend, 
to Spa, and other places of recreation, which, though only a 
few years have passed, have quite altered their character and 
appearance, having been seen in a dream, and are now re-shaped 
and re-constructed. It was thus that some years ago I found 
my way back, on a sort of special literary mission, to the now 
“exploded” Homburg, travelling night and day in the depth 
of winter. The bell had tolled its extinction, there was to be 
no more “cakes and ale,” as the sentence had gone forth that 
the gambling was to cease. On a fresh clear crisp morning 
I was wandering among the deserted gardens—the trees bare 
of leaves, the casinos closed, the springs closed up, the fountains, 
with their temples and flights of steps, that used to be crowded 
with gay glinting figures in the bright sunlight mornings, and 
echoing to the chatter of many voices, now silent. It was 
extraordinary and depressing, the contrast. It was like a visit 
to a ball-room the morning after the late dance. I thought of 
the delightful summer evenings, the music coming through the 
trees, the lights, the crowded terraces, the figures projected on 
the blinds illuminated from within, and whirling round in the 
dance, and the old romance, which for me was going forward in 
that theatrical background ; and, bright as the scene was, the 
image of that brighter figure, that flitted through the trees, lit 
up all, and made it like a drama. There was something dismal 
in this glance backwards, and yet the old romance still lived. 

We had often a merry summer junketting to Ostend, where 
the brightest and bluest of seas laves the gayest of sands, and 
there is the cheerfulest of towns. Everything here is bright, 
sultry, and glistening ; and here I see Doreen, in harmony with 
the scene, flitting about, butterfly-like, in the gayest of dresses, 
or seated at the unvarying /adle-d’héte with an air of sly 
demureness, glancing shyly at the strange faces, and noting the 
humour of the scene—for merry comment afterwards. 

To see from the steamer’s deck the low-lying, red-tiled 
cluster of buildings that form Ostend, the shattered air, the 
solemnity, owing to the Vanderveldt haze that overhangs it, 
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t imparts a sort of gravity, if not of sadness, which scarcely ever 
yf fails to affect, even on repetition. Mr. Ruskin says that the 
old rusted church tower of Calais, battered by the storms of 
centuries, and rising in gloomy protest, leaves much the same 
impression ; and, indeed, any one that has read that poetical 
description will never see Calais “nearing” without this mourn- 
ful idea recurring. 

Hardly more changed is the smart Abigail, who, from being 
| a farm lass, has spent some years with a fashionable mistress, 
than is the Ostend of the last three years. I recall it as, what 
Lamb would have styled it, a “gamboge-coloured ” town, set off 
with some old trimmings of red tiles, the gamboge plentifully 
smirched, and the whole looking worn and dilapidated. It had 
a Flemish picturesqueness of its own, owing to the bastions of 
old brick rising out of green, stagnant ditches, rumbling bridges, 
old arched gateways, with soldiers standing sentry. As you 
looked towards the town you saw the house-tops rising over the 
grim walls, like imprisoned boarding-school misses. You liked 
the sense of walking out of the town, over drawbridges, and 
never tired of looking at Vauban’s angles and traverses. A few 
years ago, however, they began to level the fortifications. The 
town, it was said, was in a sort of straight-waistcoat, and would 
recover if this were removed. But it seemed to be a terrible 
task, the bricks being caked into masses of rock. Now, however, 
it is done, the ditches are filled up, and Ostend, being able to 
expand its lungs, has developed wonderfully. It seems, indeed, 
almost comic, the sudden ardour with which it has rushed into 
extravagance and frivolity. No spendthrift son of an honest 
tradesman could be more reckless. All its old gamboge-coloured 
tenements are hidden away, and rows of brilliant coquettish 
mansions have risen. All is gaiety, fine feasting, excitement, 
and debt. The town has borrowed and built. The new Kursaal 
—-which has been described in most English journals—is to be 
one of the glories of Europe. Three years ago, on the long 
Digue, there was a modest glass temple, something like a green- 
house. We were all rather proud of it, and we sat, as it were, 
in a glass lantern, almost over the sea. To this was attached 
an equally modern restaurant, where I suppose some thirty or 
forty persons could dine comfortably ; the forty, however, so far 
from “feeding like one,” seeming to feed like a hundred, and 
against time. There was an agreeable band, and there was the 
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apparatus of an “administration,” with men in gold lace, who 
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would ask, “Had you been conxtroulled?”—an alarming ques- 
tion. 

There cannot be a prettier or more exhilarating sight than 
an Ostend morning about nine o'clock, when the Digue is lit 
with the sun, the blue waves are washing its smooth stone slope 
with a melodious splash, and the sands are alive with laughing, 
talking figures ; the “cabins” travelling out to sea or returning ; 
the cheerful and picturesque bathing costumes. You look up to 
the long row of gay and coquettish houses and hotels all glitter- 
ing in the sun—all built after a certain holiday pattern and an 
extravagance even which, if not strictly correct, are at least chic 
and theatrical. Cupolas, drawing-rooms with shady alcoves 
built in front, towers, lanterns, caryatides—the architects seem 
to have run riot in their fanciful designs. Certainly, of all the 
sea places known, I would, as an Irish gentleman once remarked 
to me, “give my veto” for Ostend. 

Between the mills, the green-house, and the sea, there used 
to be a narrow walk, and here at nights would the commonalty 
crowd and cluster to hear the music. But the time came for 
the glass shed to go, and the magnificent and truly spacious 
Kursaal has sprung up in its place. Beside it all other 
establishments become insignificant, shabby little tabernacles— 
who does not know the pattern?—the salle de lecture; then 
succeeds the vestizazre and salle de danse, where the wearisome 
“children’s ball” goes on. At Arcachon there is a blighted sort 
of Moorish edifice of this kind, which few frequent. But the 
Ostend edifice, which can be seen from the packet's deck, 
glittering with its mosque-like outline, as it were rising out of 
the sea, teems and swarms with life. Ofa night, when the band 
is in the orchestra, the mosaic floor, like that of some enormous 
church, is packed with listeners. From the Dyke you look in 
through its crystal sides, and it seems bathed in light. Outside, 
the circular terrace is equally crowded—eating and drinking 
going on at little tables, and the noise of talk contends with that 
of cups and knives and forks, for French and German words 
clatter against each other noisily ; and, as in polite society, the 
music supplies a good stimulant for conversation. 

How charming were the evenings on the Dyke, when the 
dinners broke up, and the cool air came freshly in from the sea, 
and the day begins to darken, and the lights to twinkle and dot 
the houses and kiosques like pin-holes in a card. Till late the 
crowds passed and repassed each other, while the music dis- 
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coursed from within the glass temple; or there was the dance 
up in the town in the old casino—ancient, decorated rooms, in 
the good old style, where Kings and Princes had sat and 
danced in the last century, with handsome adjoining chambers, 
where there had been cards and gambling. 

There are many modes of souvenir, or record, which are in 
fashion with those who like to entertain themselves with the 
past: the minute diary, the picture, the description. Yet how 
much more vivid the effect when, turning over old papers, you 
come on some old hotel bill, with the name of the owner and 
his address, “ Rue ,’ the playbill of a theatre, or of a 
concert. Instantly rise visions of the little narrow street, the 
figure of the landlord, the odd guests, the curious and comic 
adventures. The chord has been struck—old airs, long for- 
gotten, sound in the ears! 

Close to Ostend was a miniature watering-place, Blanken- 
berghe, to which we passed on. This dainty spot seemed made 
up of a few dolls’ houses, gaily painted, and ever glittering. 
Like so many little sea places, it opened on you with a sort 
of surprise, for at the back, when you descended inland, there 
was a short unpretending street, which led straight up to some 
steps, when through an opening or gap in the houses we emerge 
on the sea pier, with the gay mansions for background, and 
the little crowd bathing or meandering along. What bright 
mornings, when I was out betimes, wandering down to the old 
groined, ungainly church, standing solitary, an unwieldy, yet 
majestic mass of brick; with the morning’s /udépendance belge 
in hand, breakfasting a/ fresco, in the open air under the hotel 
balcony, at whose window I would sce Doreen smiling and 
nodding, and kissing do¢i hands. Here was a wee Town 
Hall, not a story high, and more a cottage, with a picturesque 
Flemish belfry, and here in a room was the high-sounding 
Theatre Moli¢re, where half-a-dozen actors gave some feeble 
performances, but which were welcomed all the same. 

All these scenes make, as I said, a pleasant background for 
the dramatic little figure in the centre. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


ARRIVING now at the last year—last of seven—as I said, that 
Doreen had grown yet more gentle than her own gentle self, 
more docile and happy, and indeed seemed to think that life 
might be now about to open afresh for her, on even brighter 
and happier auspices. Thus, at the close of a brilliant sunshiny 
day, there often comes a curious tranquil hush: the calm and 
still eve, the sea dreaming, as it were, an ineffable repose, as if 
opposed to the brilliancy and glitter of the early portion of the 
day. She had grown more affectionately devoted. Some of 
this may have been owing to that insidious decay that was 
going on, unseen and unsuspected even by herself. Her com- 
panion was at this time, alas! deeply engrossed in some 
important and pressing labours. Every day I was working in 
the Museum library, making huge explorations or excavations 
in the mines of that large institution. The usual medical 
authorities had enjoined, mellifluously, “great care,” “no ex- 
posure to the spring blasts,” and accordingly she cheerfully 
submitted to a long imprisonment, day after day, sadly mono- 
tonous, up in her room, where there was little or nothing to 
distract, where the weary day dragged by slowly, and where 
the black, ungainly, “tongs-iegged” companion “Toby,” the 
faithful turnspit, snoozed happily by the fire, not caring how 
long the day was. When we are carefully providing for the 
health of others, we lay this unction to ourselves, that the 
patient ought to feel the same ardour and enthusiasm in seeking 
a cure as we ourselves do, forgetting how slow and wearisome 
is the process to ¢Aem. We have the salve that “everything is 
being done.” Custom, too, and the long habit in the case of 
those who “enjoy”—odd phrase!—what is called “the little 
health,” often makes us look on it as a daily routine that 
will go on for years, until we are at last too fatally wakened up. 
It was thus I pursued my labours, returning late in the day, a 
little before dinner, when I found her waiting. Most naturally 
she used sometimes to make her little piteous protest— 

“TI never see you now all day long. You know it is a little 
dull to be shut up in my room. I have no one to speak to!” 

On one of these occasions, returning earlier, I conceived a 
sudden thought to go up and see how she “was getting on.” This 
simple act, as such things often do, brought out a yet unexpected 
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turn in a nature, in the welcome, the delight with which this 
tremendous honour was received. She at first thought there 
was something to tell, or “I wanted something.” It is with 
a pang that I recall the flush of delighted excitement with 
which she fluttered about when I drew a chair to the fire for 
“a cozy talk.” Afterwards she recurred to it again and again: 

“Oh, you made me so happy. To think of you coming up.” 

So domestic an incident as this, I know, must seem trivial 
and scarcely worthy of the dignity of record. But, after all, it 
points to a deep philosophy—the value of trifles in all that 
concerns affection, things to which lords of the creation 
have scarcely time to turn their attention. I know myself that 
it was with a pang of distress I thought of all the other little 
opportunities passed by or foregone. 

But all these little “touchings” in her character—trivial 
enough, but significant—are pleasant to dwell upon. When 
she was going out to a party, and would come down in all her 
finery, satin dress and laces, and her bit of velvet round her 
neat neck, to which hung her diamond order, I would say 
something in praise. Then was seen her delight, like a peacock 
in her plumes and “crowing” almost and laughing with enjoy- 
ment: 

“Do you like me? Dy’e like me, really?”—again and 
again, and in a sort of rapture. She was like the dogs, who 
love being spoken to kindly; or the birds that enjoy the sun, 
and she showed it as they do, almost instinctively. Any little 
present she treasured as something wonderfully precious, though 
only a trifle, like two little earrings that cost but little, which she 
was so proud of and used to wear on occasions of state. Here 
was a pretty custom of hers: when I was away she always 
carried about the last letter next her heart. Carefully too she 
kept all her old things: little old bits of jewellery fondly 
treasured up, the old watch chain, the queer needle case—all 
stored away in her despatch box, with some treasured letters, 
and a relic or two of her father, among them a little shabby 
cigar case. I remember, after she was gone, turning over this 
despatch box, and the delicate scent that came forth from it, 
and the little things all wrapped up in corners and crannies, 
had a strange pathos. Her little money too, a few sovereigns 
and the five-pound note put by for a rainy day. 

Any little difference or rebuke distressed her even to physical 
pain. Yet her behaviour was then even engaging and difficult 
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to resist. It was indeed hard to be angry with her. The most 
serious of all penalties was to be silent or reserved with her, 
or any difference in manner to her was like a change from some 
balmy summer’s breath to a keen east wind. “You wouldn’t 
speak to me,” was her most piteous complaint. Sometimes 
the door of the study would be opened, and she would walk 
in sternly, turn over some things on the table—look at me. 

“Well, what is it?” I would ask. 

Afterwards she would say, “Oh, I was longing to get a look 
at you, and that you would say something; and then, when you 
looked that way, my pride got up, and I went out.” 

Sometimes I would “make up.” But when all cleared off, 
then, in delight, she would pour out all she felt. 

“Do you know that time I came down, I was on the point 
of running to you. Oh, you won’t look at me that way. You 
don’t know how it #7//s me! Now, now, I beg of you, if you 
are angry, just beat me! I would not mind it a bit, and forget 
it next minute. But don’t go on xzot speaking to me. It is so 
wretched all day.” 

Then with a sudden turn and passion: ‘‘Oh, but what a fool 
I am to be telling you all. But I can't help it. I knowl am 
a little fool!” 

In the same spirit of association with scenes of little or but 
trifling interest, there comes back on me now, with infinite 
pleasure, a picture of Doreen ex voyage—ever bright, interested, 
and superior to the fatigues and worries of travel. As if one 
summer’s evening towards ten o’clock, at St. Katherine's Wharf, 
embarking among the crowded shipping, the masts and network 
of cordage, the Tower frowning down on us, the river ever 
picturesque—we sitting on the deck, and watching the humours 
of the scene. So too in another vessel, the dinner in the cabin, 
when the rough sea dog of a captain gave her the place of 
honour, and she was inexpressibly entertained by the humour 
of the scene. Then on our return, coming at grey dawn, up 
the river, past Greenwich—which has ever the air of a foreign 
place, a grotesque idea, for it is a very old friend—custom 
house officers, and landing. The morning dawn drive home 
through the deserted streets—curious back settlements in the 
City—the coffee stalls, the stray labourers: while my little com- 
panion was fresh and eager, and affectionate. To me, at least, 
there is an unfailing air of romance about certain passages of 
travelling at night, the arriving at Calais, with the glaring light- 
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house, the fishing-boats, the buffet, the strange medley of 
travellers, the going on by midnight express—that never fades 
or palls. 

In domestic life there are often found figures who some how 
have an art of imparting an air of deformity to any scene or 
transaction in which they share. Something in their tone or 
proceeding is sure to lead to. this unfortunate result. Even 
their presence casts a cloud or chill, their appearance disturbs. 
Now with Doreen it was the reverse: she always brought with 
her a native charm and harmony. Strangers almost at once 
took a fancy to her. Her little airs and graces attracted. Her 
face and figure were a contribution to social life from their 
brightness and constant mobility. At parties, which she loved, 
when she would set herself off with her gayest plumage, it was 
indeed pleasant to see her. Of this last year she was fond of 
assembling friends for her “afternoons,” where, girlish as she 
looked, she played hostess admirably. Here, as in so many 
other instances, all connected with her takes the shape of 
pictures, and falls naturally into pretty scenes. Her great 
eagerness was to entice one, who had little relish for this 
morning shape of social life, into showing himself to her visitors. 
To this end she would often wistfully come down softly to see 
was there any one in the study. On one of these last occasions 
I could hear the slow rustle of her silk train—for hers was a 
peculiar step, light and hesitating, quite recognizable—and 
peeping in cautiously. I see her now with the pretty air of 
coaxing and pleading, the dainty neck with its daintier frills, 
the little hood behind, the delicate fingers, nervous, with their 
little frills, in which there was a character also. Then came 
her self-enjoyed, “And you like me: do you vcally like me?” 
turning round and round in delight. Then adding, with grave 
solemnity, “You know, you #xzow, I haven’t a thought in all 
this but to look well for you. Do, do come up. It will make 
me so happy!” 

This last year, too, all little “difficulties” seemed to pass 
away. She appeared to become even gentler and more 
affectionate. “You know,” she would say, “that I always liked 
you, and would have given up anything for you; but now I 
like you ten times, nay, a hundred times as much.” Then add 
wistfully : “I know I have been a terrible ‘bother’ to you, and 
a worry ; but I’m trying, and will try, not to be so in future.” 

In this state of things, some scenes, some /as¢ scenes, come 
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back on me, to which my eyes turn with a singular, inexpressible 
pleasure, as though seen under the soft, gentle light of a setting 
sun. That strange Bohemian place, Cremorne Gardens, was 
then in its hey-day, and had not succumbed to the onset of 
Canon Cromwell. Oddly enough, it had always an attraction 
for us—the pretty, old-fashioned gardens, and older trees: the 
statues, the music, and the lights—sole survival of the old glories 
of Vauxhall. One could have wished, on the score of pictur- 
esqueness, they could have been retained, though the gain has 
been much for other reasons. It was one fine summer evening 
that, as I returned home, I was thinking of her, and how 
pleasant it would be to give her a treat, and perhaps to myself 
also, and visit this place, when I found her tripping down stairs 
in her girlish, eager way, an expression of anticipation on her 
face. 

“Do you know what I was thinking,” she said. “I am so 
longing to go to the gardens. We could have one of our little 
expeditions—couldn'’t we?” 

It was instantly settled, and she hurried up to get ready— 
such cheap little “shoemaker’s holidays” were ever to her taste 
—and presently appeared gay, bright, and delighted, equipped 
in her hat and shawl. Then came the pleasant river, of the 
summer's evening, the darkness closing in, the hum of distant 
music, the lights twinkling through the dense old trees, which 
artfully created a darkness, relieved in a moment by the 
thousand and one lights; the pavilions, and the dancing 
platform, where the bourgoisie were enjoying themselves after 
their fashion ; the fortune-telling hermit in his cave down the 
dark walk; and the innumerable shows, the two theatres; the 
great American open bar, where the mysterious “short drinks,” 
and “long” ones too, were compounded; with the odd pro- 
cessions from one entertainment to another, where a man with 
an illuminated placard displaying the name of the particular 
entertainment that was “on,” was displayed in glowing charac- 
ters. Next followed a braying band, in military order, while 
behind fell in the honest populace, arm in arm—we with the 
rest—and marched away triumphant to wait on the pantomime 
or the juggler, or whoever was next to furnish amusement. 
These were simple, innocent joys, but she relished them hugely. 
At a later period of the night, I see ourselves seated under one 
of the great old trees, experimenting on a “long” drink, or 
watching the humours about us, and I note her grave look of 
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interest, which changed to a laugh of delight as she turned to 
her companion, for she was thus fitful. 

Again I own all this may seem trivial and “ humdrum,” but 
every one can fetch forth for himself from his memory little 
scenes of this kind, which, with such a prosaic background, have 
a curious undeniable charm, owing to the centre figure and the 
association of thoughts. Such become valuable contributions 
to life, more so far than the grander official business, and we 
put them by, as it were, in a cabinet. 

And so we set off home again. There was a pleasant sense 
of happiness and tranquillity over that night, that often recurs to 
me now, and she was very happy. 

I passed by the place lately, and found it in ruins: the trees 
cut down, the ground dug up; one wall of the old-fashioned bow- 
windowed “hotel ”—who cou/d have stayed at such a place ?— 
standing up, a fragment, and a stray plaster statue looking on 
the destruction. How far off seemed that tranquil night— 
almost belonging to another age. With its ruin, more had been 
jaid in ruins. 

At this time I see a party, with Doreen in all her brilliance 
ef raiment and jewels. She set forth to it with all her old 
pleasant ardour; but during the night, looking over the heads 
of the crowd, I saw a strange jaded look on her face. Some 
one might have whispered that that was to be her last party! 

This was in the beginning of the July of what I call the 
last year. It came to pass that I had to go away and officiate 
as High Sheriff in my own county: busy and important days, 
a new and not unpleasing excitement. Here was a new and 
dramatic life: the pleasant country, the country town, the 
waiting on the Judges, the javelin men, the trumpeting, the 
banqueting and toasting. All this new sphere of life and bustle 
contrasted with what was going on at home, unthought of by 
me. It was at a far off country town, and as the festivities came 
to a close, the last evening rises before me, with a calm sunset 
shining on the sands, beyond which lay the sea, scarce rippled, 
but stretching away in a calm placidity. Who has not seen and 
recalled this almost sad farewell glance of the great ocean, and 
which to me had a significance? Now reached me these short 
and pathetic little notes : 


My own,—I have not been very well since you left, but am better 
to-day. When are you coming back to your lonely and loving D.? 
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And again: 


My own,—Another short letter to-day. I have so little news to 
tell you. When can you come home? The enclosed, from Dieppe, 
would scarcely suit us. However, you can decide when you come 
back, as the sea air is what I am longing for, abroad. Won't you come 
back soon? I can’t bear going into your room, it looks so desolate. 

Ever your own, 
D—. 


I had been noting the shortness of these letters, scarcely 
thinking what could be the reason. Yet the real one never occurred. 
In seven years I had grown so used to the fefzte santé as to accept 
it as a regular and harmless thing. I even lingered on for 
another week, on a visit with some friends. Coming events not 
only cast their shadows before, but seem hereafter to invest with 
significance the lightest incidents, which, as we look back, appear 
to have a mysterious tone, as though verging on the change. 
And thus, as in a dream, I see festive scenes, a bright sunny day 
at a country house; the grass, the flowers, the lawn-tennis 
party, and my own figure flitting to and fro; the sun shining, 
the gay dresses fluttering, the cheerfulness of many voices. 
Such seem like the village festival, seen down below, on the 
green, of a summer's eve, from the train whirling by—but 
for a second, and never seen again, which somehow always 
leaves a melancholy impression, difficult to account for. So 
with a play, a burlesque, the night and incidents of which are 
vividly before me now, and the very catch words which linger in 
my memory: and thus too with that golden sunset, sleeping 
so tranquilly on the sea-shore, and with the vessels gliding by. 

In all this pleasant festival and merrymaking, I recall how one 
evening a mysterious prophetic note was struck, which however 
made little impression. One who knew her well, and watched her 
with a tender anxiety, began to speak of her with the invariable 
interest the mention of her was sure to excite. It suggested 
Miss Trotwood and Dora Copperfield—though indeed here was 
nothing so grotesque as that association. From her came this 
warning, that had in it something solemn. ‘“ Doreen is very 
delicate. Unless the greatest care is taken, something fatal will 
surely happen, and you will never forgive yourself. Now be 
warned, for something tells me that, unless this be looked to, 
it will be too late. So now, do, do be warned in time.” I was 
inclined to treat this prognostication lightly. Why, Doreen was 
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quite strong! Indeed the little soul herself, by her gallantry, 
always fortified us in this delusion, and disdained to admit 
weakness. So, even as the words were spoken, it was too 
late. 

At last I was at home, having travelled all night, found 
Doreen a little pale, but full of spirit: and on a sofa, announcing 
she had not been “at all well,” as though it were an exciting 
joke. She was full, too, of some marriage project which she 
was eager to promote. 

From that time it commenced. It was like a slow and fatal 
descent down an inclined plane. Of course the doctors came, 
as of old, and as of old we fancied that this was but that old 
procedure, to which we were so well accustomed. Even when 
the friendly, kindly Dr. QO , sitting at the desk, about to write, 
said with a sigh: “Ah! she’s very bad. Indeed, I don’t know 
where to begin,” our eyes were strangely sealed. How many 
touches of the old sweetness were brought forth by that short 
illness !—there was no complaining, no “ giving of trouble,” if it 
could be helped. Even when pressed to exert herself, and try 
what a little fresh air might do to revive her, she got herself 
ready, and almost tottered down to the door; never shall I 
forget the mournful drive—the contrast between the gay pro- 
menaders and “fashionables” of the Park, and the pale, fading 
figure beside me. It was her brave rally. But she was near 
to fainting on the drive, and we had to return. One morning 
when, sitting beside her and listening to her giving household 
directions, she could not recall the name of something she 
wished to order, and turned away with such strange weariness 
and a leaden tint, and a sighing utterance, “Oh, I don’t know 
what it is,” that it seemed like a sudden whisper of warning. 
Her eye caught mine, when of an instant all changed, and she 
broke into one of the sweetest, brightest smiles of enjoyment 
and assumed pleasure, as if some “ piece of fun” was going on. 

Still unconscious of the pit that was being slowly dug under 
our feet, and assured that all would be well in a short time, 
I had thought one Saturday night of going over to Boulogne to 
see the famous August Procession of that town, and returning 
that night: going down to Dover at nightfall and crossing 
over to Calais. The association of this journey is ever full of 
mystery. The pier at that town, the darkness, the crowd of 
shadowy passengers, the fresh keen blue of the ocean seen 
through that door in the pier wall, where the little vessel rose 
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and bounded like a cork. By a curious change of humour 
I remember at the very last moment quitting the vessel, not 
exactly being in a holiday mood, and went to an inn in the 
place. Next morning was one of those fresh sunny days, when 
yet a gale is blowing, and I recall myself on the long pier, which 
was swept by great seas. Then followed some hours at Canter- 
bury’s noble old Cathedral, that seems to endure for ever, while 
the little beings that creep in and out, and visit it, are swept 
away like flies! That was like a dream ; and the swelling organ, 
and the chanting boys, seem now to be performing a reguzem. 
Here, too, is that strange likeness to the story of Copperfield, for 
he too, it will be recollected, found his way down to Canterbury, 
in a mysterious journey, on the eve of Dora’s death. As for 
Doreen, her career and story formed the strangest replica of 
Dickens’ heroine—many of her thoughts and speeches were 
almost the same, ’bating always the pretty frivolity of that 
interesting little heroine. That great Master himself knew her 
well and appreciated her. But that afternoon at Canterbury, 
and the unceasing restlessness of the little journey, ever seem to 
me to be exactly reflected in those pages of the story which 
describes “ Doady’s” Canterbury journey. 

On that or the next day came our friendly Dr. Q , and 
to him, as he came down from his visit, I, in a speculative way, 
and as a caution or assistance to him, described that weary 
look—it might be more serious than we suspected, and really 
it was something like the face of one in a decline. Never shall 
I forget his reply. He waited a moment. Then sadly: 

“ Ah, indeed, yes, it is. I do fear it is.” 

“WHAT!” I said. “Do you mean there is danger?” 

He shook his head. Alas! this was the Sentence. 

From that hour it was a swift progress, not longer than a few 
weeks, to the end. That day in the street came the thought 
that never more should there come of mornings the rustle on 
the stairs, or study door be opened softly, and the little figure 
wrapped picturesquely in a scarlet shawl, a dainty flower and 
ribbon in her hair, and a bundle of letters in her hand, with a 
laughing “May I come in?” Yet even during these last days 
how equally soft, touching, and gracious was every little speech 
and sweet glances and actions. As it was constantly through her 
life, so it was to be to the very last moment, and that little life 
was thus “one entire perfect chrysolite.” When I would say to 
her that she had ever been so forgiving, so ready always on an 
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instant to “make up,” turning her eyes on me with a fervent 
expression, she answered : 

“That was because I couldn’t help it. I was so fond of you.” 
Later, in the most earnest way, she would ask: “Really and 
truly, didn’t I often repent of the whole, she was ‘such a bother,’ 
—and the expense of all this, it worries me so.” And again: “I 
know when I was cross, I used to say things ; but I didn’t mean 
half of them.” Innumerable little sayings of this kind I could 
record here ; but they are too sacred. 

The most amazing thing in these last days was that every- 
thing seemed ordered as if to be in harmony with the calm 
sweetness of her life. There were no terrors, no sufferings. 
The old smile was always there—ready. Even at last, to the 
destined morning, there she was as always—in the little dainty 
lace cap and crimson fluttering ribbon. Her last words were 
a gentle murmured request: “Say a prayer.” And her last act, 
as those about her recalled, was, after three weary sighs—one 


sweet smile of adieu. 


Thus that “little life’ ended—uneventful, yet not uninterest- 
ing surely—though marked by scarcely any incidents. Yet such 
a character deserves some record. Even the utterance of the 
worthy neighbouring postmistress, seemed in its way the most 
unaffected of tributes : 

“T do declare she were the sweetest lady I ever met 

As in Vanderdecken— 


” 
! 


So with some wretched soul, when she he loved 
Lies still before him : his strainéd eyelids 

Wrung with long watchings, droop until he sleeps, 
Then does the sweet lost one come to him, smiling ; 
Greeting with her old joy, as though just returned : 
And he walks forth with her, through calm green lanes, 
Wondering, yet filled with soft delight— 

In tender summer’s light, full of sweet sadness— 
When, of a sudden, she is snatched away- 

And waking with a cry, and arms outstretched, 
Bleak dawn has chilled him back into his grief. 











Reviews. 


I.—THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN THE FIRST THREE 
CENTURIES.' 

M. DOULCET’S recently published Essay on the Relations of 
the Early Christian Church to the Roman State, extending 
over some two hundred pages, replete with sound erudition, 
and marked by deep archzological research, requires, if justice 
is to be done it, a much fuller and longer notice than we have 
space to devote to it in the few pages usually reserved for 
reviews of books in the THE MONTH. Submitted originally as 
an historical study to the Faculty of Letters in Paris, pro- 
nounced by it to be a work full of accurate citation, useful 
references, and conscientious inquiry, it has been lately given to 
the public in its present form as a collection of documents 
which, drawn from ancient and modern sources and in harmony 
with recent archzological discoveries, was thought calculated to 
throw considerable light on a period of history not yet worn 
threadbare, and likely to prove useful to those who take an 
interest in this department of study. 

The Essay is, therefore, an attempt to solve the great 
problem, stated long since by Bossuet with as much precision 
as eloquence, how it is that, ever since the birth of the Son of 
God in the days of King Herod, Christ and his religion have 
been reckoned its enemies by the State? M. Doulcet limits 
himself to the consideration of the relations of the Christian 
religion to the Roman State in the first three centuries. Follow- 
ing the example of St. Augustine he puts to one side the old 
way of reckoning up the early persecutions to the number of 
ten, each taking its name from that of a persecuting Emperor, 

1 Essai Sur Les Rapports De l Eglise Chrétienne Avec 1 Etat Romain Pendant Les 
Trois Premiers Siecles Suivi D’Un Mémoire, relatif 4 la Date du Martyre, de Sainte 
Félicité et ses sept fils et d’un appendice épigraphique. Par Henri Doulcet. Paris : 
E. Plon et Cie., Imprimeurs-Editeurs Rue Garanciére, 10. 1883. 
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and prefers to set down the facts simply in their chronolo- 
gical order. Von Wietersheim, in his Geschichte der Volker- 
wanderung, has observed that the position of the Christians in 
their relations to Rome is marked by three distinct periods or 
phases corresponding with the first three centuries. The first 
period, reaching down to the year 96, is that of an existence 
which was officially ignored by the State; the second is one of 
legal repression, which however did not amount to rancorous 
and systematic persecution, down to the year 211; the third is 
one alternating between increasing fervour and systematic perse- 
cution, going down to the days when Christianity was finally 
adopted as the State religion. M. Doulcet has adopted this view 
with a slight modification. He thinks he distinguishes clearly a 
condition of things intermediary between the second and third 
periods as stated by Von Wietersheim. His view is supported 
by the fact that after the period (g6—180), when the Christian 
religion was made by the State absolutely illegal, the Church 
was, for a considerable time, in a state of transition, during 
which religious toleration reached its maximum height, viz., from 
180 to 235. From this date the labour of the historian is con- 
siderably simplified, inasmuch, as though three quarters of a 
century have still to elapse before the publication of the Edict 
of Milan (313), the final issue can no longer remain doubtful. 
But it must not be supposed from this meagre outline that the 
breathing space, which the Church enjoyed, amounted after all 
to very much. Persecution, more or less severe, under more 
ruthless tyrants, such as Nero or Domitian, as well as under the 
more legal reigns of Emperors like Trajan and the Antonines, 
was pretty nearly, like the guillotine of the first French Republic, 
a thing ex permanence. From the days when the Apostles began 
their work to those which witnessed the recognition of the 
Christian as the State religion of Rome in the fourth century, 
the preaching of the Gospel encountered an opposition which 
has no parallel in the world’s history. The State no sooner 
became aware of the existence of the Church than, like Herod 
in the case of the new-born Messiah, it refused her the right of 
existence. But suffering only brought her wonderful vitality 
into stronger and bolder relief. By the extremity of her suffer- 
ing, and by her very weakness it is, that the Church has won 
her place in the world, and conquered the power which sought 
to annihilate her. The Empire retired before her to Byzantium, 
and the Papacy became undisputed Sovereign of Rome and of 


the world. 
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2.—THE RETURN OF THE KING.! 


The volume of Sermons by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J., just 
issued from the Manresa Press, consists of twenty-one Discourses 
on the Second Coming of our Blessed Lord, and forms ar 
extended commentary on those words of the parable, “And it 
came to pass that he returned, having received the kingdom.” 
Though delivered at various times, some dating back as far as 
the year 1868, these discourses will be found to have a natural 
connection, the subject matter, ever present to the mind of the 
author, having been gradually developed from the pulpit as occa- 
sion offered. The greater part of the sermons appear to have been 
delivered as Advent courses, in which the preacher has taken 
for his theme that awful coming of the Son of God to judge 
mankind, which, in the mind of the Church and in the offices of 
the season, is so frequently blended with His First Coming as 
a little Babe to redeem the world. The insertion of some 
additional discourses and connecting paragraphs has welded 
the whole into one complete and homogeneous work upon the 
great truths of Death, Judgment, and Eternal Life—a work to 
which the text above quoted has furnished the appropriate title, 
The Return of the King. 

The character of these discourses, especially of the earlier 
ones which treat of the signs of the coming of our Blessed 
Lord and the circumstances with which it will be attended, is 
very different from that of the generality of Catholic sermons 
upon these and similar subjects. Ordinarily speaking, our 
preachers confine themselves to the simple elucidation of 
Catholic doctrine and the inculcation of those practical lessons 
which may be deduced from the truths which they unfold, 
without touching upon prevalent philosophical errors and the 
increasing infidelity of the age in regard to Divine revelation. 
But Father Coleridge has in these discourses grappled with 
the arguments of modern scientists and materialists. He has 
vindicated the claims of the great Creator to the perfect’ sub- 
mission and faithful service of His creatures, and exposed the 
shallowness of those specious sophisms, which pretend to es- 
tablish the position of man as a being independent of God 
and accountable only to society for his good and evil deeds. 

1 The Return of the King: Discourses on the Latter Days. By Wenry James 
Coleridge, S.J. London: Burns and Oates, 1883. 
* St. Luke xix. 15. 
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The Fourth Sermon, upon “the Creed of False Science,” is 
one well worthy of attentive study, for among the seductions 
which our Blessed Lord has announced as one of the signs of 
His approaching coming, there is surely none so fatal as that 
system of investigation which, by deifying human intellect, 
puffs up the mind of man with presumptuous pride, and makes 
him despise or ignore those revealed truths which form a sure 
basis and safeguard in the pursuit of scientific knowledge. 
Not, however, says the learned preacher, that science itself is 
to be contemned ; for there is a true science worthy of our 
respect and admiration, as well as a false science which should 
be shunned and abhorred, and which would be more justly 
named “the Creed of Scientific Imposture.” 

At the name of science, I am inclined to bow my head as to the 
name of one of the greatest gifts of God to man. I revere, as I am 
bound to revere, and to give thanks to God for the revelations He has 
allowed us to receive of the true science of the universe in which we 
live. For they help us to know Him better, they make our life in 
many ways brighter and more beautiful, nobler and more elevated, and 
in the hands and mouths of those who are true philosophers—alas ! 
how few-—they shed a light even on the next life and on revelation 
itself in the true sense of the word, a light which comes from Him 
and for which all His children should thank Him. And when I see 
a Christian philosopher and a man of science, I honour him as the one 
true interpreter of a class of verities which God desires to be made 
known for His own glory and for the support and consolation of His 
creatures. And I honour such a man all the more because in our times 
he is like the angel of whom the poet sings as 

Faithful found 
Amid the faithless, faithful only he (p. 67). 

The six Sermons (XII. to XVII.) treating of the Particular 
and General Judgment, the number of the elect and the state 
of the blessed after death, have more of a moral character, and 
will afford abundant matter for devout meditation. “In these 
discourses the author displays in the elucidation of his subject 
his intimate acquaintance with Holy Scripture, and especially 
with the Pauline Epistles. Passages from the latter are con- 
stantly interwoven with his text in the manner of the early 
Fathers of the Church, giving a depth and solidity to these 
discourses which many modern sermons lack, beautiful though 
they may be in language and admirable in persuasive argument. 
We regret that the author has not inserted a discourse upon 
Eternal Punishment, a subject which, at the present day, it 
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would be so desirable to see treated in the style of Father 
Coleridge’s sermons. Such an addition would, morever, have 
added to the symmetry and completeness of this valuable 
commentary on the Return of the King. 

The three following sermons, on the Greatness, Sacredness, 
and Happiness of Death, along with the concluding one on 
what our Blessed Lord has done for Death, are highly instructive 
and consoling. The entire work, printed as it is on an excellent 
paper and in very readable type, is a welcome addition to our 
Ascetical Library, and will be especially acceptable to the 
parochial clergy as supplying a void which has long been felt. 


3.—ST. MARGARET OF CORTONA.! 


The history of St. Margaret of Cortona is not one which is 
familiar to the majority of Christians, and the volume before 
us will therefore form a welcome addition to our religious 
library. She was one of the foremost amongst the Church’s 
penitents, one of that small class who, suddenly arrested in a 
career of sin, have had the courage to leave the fatal but 
pleasant path down which they were straying, for the rugged 
road of penance, which must be climbed with so much effort. 
This Life, containing the records left of St. Margaret by her 
confessor, only introduces us to her when, after her conversion, 
she is kneeling in the church of the Franciscan Fathers, asking 
to be clothed as a Tertiary of that Order. One cannot help 
somewhat regretting this abrupt qommencement, as a few 
details of her previous life would add greatly to the interest 
of a very interesting little book, as well as to the edification 
to be derived from its pages. How differently should we regard 
St. Peter did we know nothing of his history previous to the 
Day of Pentecost! or St. Augustine, did our acquaintance with 
him begin on the occasion of his baptism by St. Ambrose! 
What would St. Mary of Egypt appear to us if our first glimpse 
showed her to us entombed in the living grave she caused to 
be prepared for herself? And therefore, before glancing at 
St. Margaret’s life as a penitent after her conversion to God, 


1 Life and Revelations of St. Margaret of Cortona. Written in Latin by her 
confessor, Father Giunta Revegnati, of the Minor Order. Translated by F. M‘Donogh 
ahony. London: Burns and Oates. 
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it may perhaps be permitted us to mention the remarkable 
manner in which that conversion was brought about. 

For nine years Margaret had lived with a nobleman to whom 
she was fondly attached, although not united to him by the 
bond of marriage. Young, fascinating, and extremely beautiful, 
she had at her command all that the world can give to its 
votaries. One day, her lover not returning to her at the usual 
hour, Margaret went out to seek him, but was unable to discover 
any traces of him, until she renewed her search in the company 
of a favourite dog, when she found the body of him whose loss 
she mourned buried beneath a heap of stones outside the city 
gates. It had been concealed there by some of his enemies, 
who had fallen upon him unawares and cut him to pieces. 
The sight of his mangled remains produced a revulsion in 
Margaret’s mind; disgusted with the world and her sinful 
pleasures, when the first paroxysm of her grief had subsided she 
returned to her father’s house, but was cruelly driven from the 
door through the influence of a step-mother. Then the devil 
suggested to her that if she gave herself up to a life of sin 
she could easily find rich masters who would love her for her 
exterior loveliness. But God, who longed for the love of a soul 
so beautiful, touched her conscience, and by His light and 
inspirations led her to set out for Cortona, there to submit 
herself to the obedience of the Friars Minor. Then, as her 


biographer tells us— 


She was observed to change into a different woman. The fire of 
Divine love had transformed her, and diligently did she seek a solitary 
spot where she could live hidden from all, and flee the occasions of speak- 
ing of the things of earth. This new Magdalene desired nothing but to 
unite herself intimately to the King of the world by meditation, prayers, 
tears, and fasts. . . . No miser was ever so greedy of gold as was she 
of the subjugation of the flesh. In order to facilitate the watches during 
the night, she would rest her head, drooping and enfeebled by fasting 
and tears, from time to time on a piece of hard wood. Bathed in 
tears she would prolong her fervent prayers from the first night-watch 
until daybreak (p. 7). 


Certainly it was not in Margaret’s nature to do things by 
halves. The laborious occupations on which she was engaged 
during the day for the support of herself and her son preventing 
her from concentrating her whole attention on things divine, 
she gave them up and withdrew to a secluded ceil; this she 
hardly ever quitted except in order to repair to the church. 
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To none except her confessor would she, unless compelled to 
do so, address a single word. Notwithstanding the corporal 
infirmities induced by her austerities, she was ingenious in 
inventing new methods of mortification, procuring at one time 
a red-hot iron wherewith to disfigure her countenance, whose 
marvellous charm had led many souls astray. Happily she 
acquainted her confessor with her design, and he immediately 
declared that if she did not desist from carrying it out, he and 
all the Friars would cease to occupy themselves any more with 
the care of her soul. Another time her prudent confessor could 
hardly restrain her from going to Montepulciano, the town 
where of old she was seen clad in splendid garments, her hair 
dressed on combs of gold, and there causing herself to be 
dragged along the streets with clipt locks and veiled countenance 
by a woman holding a cord and exclaiming: “ Heigh, good 
people, here is Margaret, whose blind course, vain-glory, and 
bad example, have given such annoyance to many souls in your 
town.” Her love of poverty was carried to such an extreme 
that she would—if she had nothing else to give—cut off portions 
of her scanty garments for others, and strip herself of every- 
thing, even to her holy-water vessel, and a broken crock used 
to hold the dry crusts and raw herbs which formed her sole 
nourishment. 

It may be imagined that one who led a life like this had 
frequent and fierce contests to sustain with the enemy of 
mankind, to whom penance and mortification are so displeasing. 
He could not brook being thus vanquished by a woman, and 
not only sent his emissaries to assail her, but on various 
occasions himself visited her cell under different forms—as a 
man, a serpent, a fourfooted beast. Sometimes he would tempt 
her to despair, reminding her of her past life; or annoyed at 
her abstemiousness, he would recall to her memory the smell 
and taste of the most savoury and delicious dishes of which she 
had ever partaken ; again, unable to endure the humility which 
breathed in the reserve of her manners, her watchfulness over 
her senses, the sweetness of her heart, and her forgetfulness 
of her injuries, he represented to her how great was the celebrity 
her name had attained, what a number of persons were eager to 
see and touch her, and how, confirmed as she was in grace, 
she could not fail to obtain the highest reward. But these 
deceitful insinuations had no effect upon Margaret; a ray of 
Divine light had engraved deeply upon her soul the knowledge 
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of her own littleness. She used to bury her face in the dust 
and declare herself the vilest of creatures, and notwithstanding 
all the graces she received, 


In nothing was Margaret more diligent than in accusing herself 
of the faults attributed, or possible to be attributed, to the most 
abandoned creatures. She always represented herself as in a condition 
inferior to that of any other man or woman by reason of her birth, 
manners, and poverty. The more exalted she appeared the more did 
she deplore herself, and consider herself stained with every vice, except 
that of heresy. She would grow sad if persons did not believe every- 
thing of this kind that she chose to tell them, sighing and sobbing, so 
eager was she to be despised, ill-treated (p. 62). 


Attracted by her great reputation, the pious faithful came in 
crowds from distant countries, asking her to touch them and 
heal their diseases. Priests came to her for the solution of 
difficult questions, which she obtained of God in prayer. So 
great were her merits that a morsel of bread from her table 
eaten by a man who lived in open sin with another man’s wife, 
had the virtue entirely to change him, so that of his own free 
will he sent back the faithless woman to her husband, and set 
himself to perform worthy acts of penance. The power of her 
prayer made devils tremble, but every fresh grace only served 
to fill her with greater horror of herself. Of this a quaint story, 
too long for insertion here, is given on page 52 as an instance. 

The spiritual favours bestowed upon Margaret were indeed 
such as few of God’s servants are privileged to enjoy. Our 
Lord, who calls Himself the Glorifier of the humble, and who 
admitted the repentant Magdalene to His presence—not to 
stand afar off, but to sit at His feet and listen to His sacred 
words—deigned to hold familiar colloquy with this ardent lover, 
and to reward her generous, uncompromising devotion with 
extraordinary favours. He revealed to her many secret things, 
disclosing to her not only her own state, but that of many 
others, both living and dead, charging her with messages and 
exhortations to be delivered to the friars and other persons, and 
in His extreme condescension indicating to her the days on 
which she was to receive Him in Holy Communion. One day, 
to encourage her timidity, He showed her in an ecstatic vision a 
seat of wonderful beauty prepared for her in the Eternal City, 
At another time she was taken in spirit up to Heaven, and 
allowed to converse with the Mother of God. This favour was 
to prepare her for a season of affliction; and when Margaret 
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ventured to ask whether the trials foretold to her were to be in 
expiation of her sins or for a renewal of grace, our Lord replied : 
“My daughter, by your bitter sorrow and repentance, by your 
many and divers afflictions, My mercy has wiped out all your 
past sins. Your afflictions are to-day and shall henceforth be 
for you a means of growing in grace and virtue.” On another 
occasion, when He told her He should continue to afflict her— 


“My Saviour,” she said to Him, “even though the sufferings I 
endure are beyond my strength, I shall count them as nothing if they 
are agreeable to Thee. May the wish of my heart be pleasing to Thee, 
O my Saviour, that I have placed and rested on Thee alone.” Jesus 
answered her: “ My daughter, I delight in pure love.” The pure lover, 
on hearing her Divine Master praise pure devotion, cried: ‘‘ Teach me, 
O Lord, Thy pure love, that nobody can ever possess more than Thee, 
the Source of all good.” Our Saviour said to her: “Are you eager to 
know the signs of pure love in you?” Margaret answered: “ Yes, 
Lord ;” and immediately she heard these words: “Would you not 
willingly die for love of Me? Do you not find it sweet to observe with 
tears a perpetual fast in honour of My Name? Have you not reduced 
yourself to a state of abject poverty for the love of Him who became 
poor and needy for you? Do you not wish to unite yourself to Me 
alone, your only God? Would you not suffer all kinds of torments for 
love of me?” And she replied: “ My Lord, there is not a weighty, 
hard, or difficult task, which would not seem light to me for love of Thy 
sweet love; but Thou fillest me with so great a fear that I believe 
myself robbed of all these beautiful feelings.” Then Jesus said to her: 
“This harassing fear which accompanies your pious desires serves to 
obliterate the sins from your heart, but have no doubt all that is 
promised you will take place. You shall be great in My Kingdom if 
you support afflictions without murmuring and complaint. Comfort 
yourself in the same manner as you have done in other trials, and I 
shall reveal to you the state of those who offend Me” (p. 103). 


One Friday, in the Church of the Friars Minor, the Passion 
became so present to the Saint, that she was rapt in ecstasy, 
and began to describe the scenes with minuteness, enacting them 
too in a measure, so that the townspeople left their business to 
witness the novel and touching spectacle. So strange were her 
symptoms, that she was thought to be at the point of death ; her 
face assumed an ashy paleness, her pulse stopped, and when the 
time of our Lord’s Death was reached, her head sank upon her 
breast, and she lost all power of moving or feeling. In this 
condition she remained until Vespers, when she came to herself 
and, full of joy, returned thanks to the Giver of all good. But 
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when she saw the crowds filling the church, her joy was changed 
to bitter sorrow because our Lord had made her feel the dolours 
of His Passion in the presence of others, not in the solitude of 
her cell. 

Her death is told us in a few words. It occurred in 1297, 
and seems to have been a gradual failure of her powers. We 
cannot conclude our notice of this second Magdalen better than 
with the hope that the biography from which we have drawn 
this outline may stimulate the just to greater exertions by 
showing them how far they have been outrun by one who 
started heavily-weighted in the race, and may encourage those 
who, like St. Margaret of Cortona, have walked in the shadows 
of sin, to become, like her, “white in chastity and ruddy in 
love.” 


4.—SCIENCE AND TRUTH. 

The ordinary abstract arguments for theism, such as we find 
them in the text-books of our seminaries, have the drawback 
that they require a severer course of study than men of 
education are generally willing to bestow on them. Hence the 
desire of authors, writing for the lay public, to draw their 
arguments from objects more within the reach of the five 
senses. Such is the attempt of Dr. Decés, who makes it his 
aim, experimentally and without hypothesis, to derive his proofs 
of the existence of God from one confined region of truth, viz. 
from such truth only as has a real, objective, concrete existence 
zz rerum natura, and has, moreover, the notes of immutability 
and constancy. We confess that we cannot follow him in all 
that he says while labouring to isolate this particular department 
of truth, but we may let our differences pass, and proceed to give 
some account of the substance of the volume before us. ° 

A doctor, a philosopher, and an abbé conduct the dialogue, 
which is the form chosen for bringing out the various facts and 
principles, along with their apparent opposites. The doctor, 
who appears to be a doctor in medicine, is what he might be 
surmised to be in accordance with the axiom, udi tres medict, 
duo atheit. The philosopher is an orthodox believer, and so of 
course is the abbé, who, however, intervenes only occasionally. 

1 Science et Vérité. Par Dr. J. B. L. Decés. Deuxiéme Edition. Paris: 
E. Plon et Cie., Rue Garanciére, 10. 1883. 
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The successful course that astronomy has run gives the 
method of procedure to the disputants. Tycho Brahe carefully 
observed facts; Kepler grouped these facts into laws; Newton 
reduced the laws to their causes. Thus we have the gradation 
of facts, laws, causes, first secondary causes, and then the 
primary cause. On this scheme are successively discussed the 
problems of gravitation, of vegetable and animal life, of instinct, 
which again is divided into vegetable and animal by a process 
which seems to us not wholly accurate, and finally, of nature in 
general, as ranged under five kingdoms. This brings the 
argument up to the proof of the One First Cause of that 
Nature which lies open to our investigation. The next chapter 
treats more in detail of this First Cause, and shows more 
explicitly how it is demonstrated from the several sources 
already explored—from gravitation, from organic life, from 
instinct, and from nature. Lastly, the connection of science and 
revelation is discussed, and a conclusion is put to a book that 
cannot fail to instruct the reader as to many interesting facts of 
science, and many principles that are to be employed in the 
interpretation of these facts. Some of the statements or of the 
inferences may, indeed, be open to controversy ; but, on the whole, 
we have to thank the author for a laborious compilation, that is 
well calculated to serve the cause of highest truth. 





5.—PRAXIS SYNODALIS.! 

The little book before us is one more among many signs of 
the great progress of the Catholic religion in the United States. 
Ten ecclesiastical provinces, established in the midst of perfect 
freedom, carry out the Church’s normal manner of government 
on a grand scale. Since the days of Constantine, the Church, 
when free to do so, has been in the habit of assembling in 
Synod, though it may be doubted whether there are many 
places where the law of the Council of Trent is literally 
carried out. But though there may not be many places, 
however free, where the Bishop meets his clergy in Diocesan 
Synod once a year, and the Bishops of the Province once in 
three years hold their Provincial Council under their Metro- 
politan, yet Synods are very frequent, especially in English- 


Praxis Synodalis: Manuale Synodi Diocesane ac Provincialis celebrande. Neo- 
Eboraci, &c.: Benziger, 1883. 
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speaking countries, and a manual to assist all who attend them 
cannot fail to be very useful. The famous Barnabite rubrician 
Gavantus prepared a Praxis for the purpose, and hitherto this 
rare book has been pretty nearly our sole authority. The 
American clergy have come to the assistance of their brethren 
throughout the world, and a priest of the diocese of New York 
has written the Manual on which we are commenting. He has 
had the modesty to publish it without his name; but the Coad- 
jutor Archbishop of New York in his Preface tells us that the 
compilation has been made by a thoroughly competent rubrician. 
Such examination as we have been able to give to the book 
quite bears out this praise, and shows it to be very well put 
together; and as it is written in Latin, and published by a 
cosmopolitan publisher, the little Manual is likely to come into 
very general use. It is so full that no other book is required by 
those who attend a Synod, even the Veni Creator and the 
Litanies of the Saints being given at full length. A doubt that 
the title and table of contents led us to entertain, whether it 
would not be found confusing to have the prescriptions for the 
Diocesan and Provincial Synods in the same places, and not 
treated quite separately, was set at rest by an examination of 
the book; and when we came to read the Archbishop Coad- 
jutor’s Preface, we found the remark that we had ourselves 
discovered to be well-merited, that “the order of the book is 
lucid” and confusion between the two impossible. His Grace’s 
further comment is that the book is eminently practical, and this 
is also well deserved. It discusses no moot points, for it is not 
a treatise, but a handbook, and certainly the clergy at a Synod 
will be glad to have it in their hands. 


6.—LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS SHOEMAKERS.! 


We are commanded to honour the physician for the need 
we have of him. And probably this commandment pretty 
accurately expresses the feelings of most men towards their 
shoemakers. They know that they have need of skilled work, 
and they respect the skill and industry which supply their need ; 
but, as a rule, they are probably very far from suspecting that 
those who thus minister to their wants belong to a body which 


1 Lives of Illustrious Shoemakers. By William Edward Winks. Sampson Low, 
Marston, Searle, and Rivington, 1883. 
VOL. XXIX, NN 
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can claim to be in any special sense illustrious. Mr. Winks’ 
book, however, would seem to point to the conclusion that the 
sons of St. Crispin, the brothers of the “gentle craft ”—for this 
title shoemakers seem to have boasted of from time out of 
mind—can really show a very goodly list of names great in the 
world’s history. It may be, of course, that other crafts, were 
their annals carefully searched, would be able to make similar 
claims on our admiration: this Mr. Winks neither admits nor 
emphatically denies. But apart from the consideration of what 
such a comparison might prove, it certainly must strike any one 
who glances through the index of this book that he does find 
there a surprising number of names that have long been familiar, 
and which he has never before associated with the art and 
mystery of shoemaking. Sir Cloudesley Shovel, William Gifford, 
Samuel Bradburn, Samuel Drew, William Carey, Hans Sachs, 
Richard Savage, George Fox. Whatever we may think of these 
men individually, it is certainly startling to see all their names 
thrown together into one list, and to be told that all of them, 
along with many others hardly less well known, but to whom 
the author is compelled to devote less space, were all, in one 
degree or another, shoemakers. 

The list of names just given explains the scope of the book. 
Mr. Winks is not a historian of the rise and progress of the art 
of shoemaking. He is not writing the lives of men who were 
great shoemakers, but of some shoemakers who were great, or 
at least remarkable men. The lives are related in a manner 
never uninteresting, if seldom quite satisfactory. They tell us 
much that we are glad to know; but they do not attain, nay, 
they hardly seem to aim at, the perfection of biographical 
writing. After reading them we know much of the external 
circumstances which surrounded the lives of their subjects, but 
we have formed no personal acquaintance with the men them- 
selves. There are indeed exceptions. Here and there we do 
get a glimpse of the inner life of one or another of these illus- 
trious shoemakers. But unfortunately, at least for Mr. Winks’ 
Catholic readers, this occurs most frequently in the case-of those 
lives which are most completely Methodistical. Methodist 
“experiences,” those records of strange blindness on the part 
of men with much good in them, those records only too fre- 
quently of self-sufficiency hidden under a thin veil of ill-assumed 
humility, are but unpleasant reading for Catholics. A Catholic 
knows, and rejoices to know, that often 
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. . . The feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness, 
And are lifted up and strengthened. 


But he also knows that, if these sudden “awakenings” are 
really from God at all, and not from him who is so ready to 
hide his own deformity under the guise of an angel of light, 
they are meant to lead, and ought to lead those who receive 
them much further. The grace of God does not rouse a man 
from sin only to leave him a willing prey to fanatical error and 
negation : it leads him, but for his own fault, from brightness to 
brightness, until he finds the perfect day in the bosom of the 
one true Church. It is all the more necessary to speak thus 
plainly, because many in this country will be charmed with the 
spirit of universal tolerance in which Mr. Winks writes, resting 
with pleasure on the goodness he finds in men of very different 
religious beliefs, as if that goodness were all that ought to be 
desired. If our Lord has founded a Church upon earth, that 
Church is one, and unity cannot exist where there is difference 
as to dogma. For Christian dogma is the expression of God’s 
truth, and God’s truth cannot contradict itself. 

But for this fatal tone of religious indifferentism—for in- 
differentism as to dogma zs indifferentism as to religion—the 
book is, as we have said, pleasant reading, and introduces us to 
many men of whom we should like to know more. Perhaps 
the best told of all the lives is that of John Pounds, the philan- 
thropic cobbler of Portsmouth, who by his own self-denying 
efforts, and with very little help from others, started a gratuitous 
ragged school, which he taught daily without interrupting his 
work upon old shoes. This was a truly good and noble man, 
and we are not surprised to hear how deeply his little friends 
mourned for his sudden death. 


The body was conveyed to the little room in St. Mary Street, where 
about thirty children were waiting for their teacher to come and com- 
mence the day’s work, and “wondering what had become of him.” 
Terror and grief seized upon the minds of the children when they saw 
the lifeless body of their kind teacher borne into the room and laid 
upon the bed. On the following day a group of children might have 
been seen standing at the door weeping because they could not be 
admitted. Day after day “the younger ones came, looked about the 
room, and, not finding their friend, went away disconsolate” (p. 187). 
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Nor were those who were still children alone in their grief for 
one who, by years of patient and humble work, “had rescued 
from misery and saved to society not less than five hundred of 
these children” (p. 170). 

Catholics will find special interest in the sketch of “Good 
Henry,” who, with the help of the saintly Baron de Renty, 
became the founder of that admirable work, the “Pious Con- 
fraternity of Brother Shoemakers,” which for nearly a century 
and a half did so much good on the continent. 


Michael Henry Buch, the founder of this remarkable society, with 
its offshoots all over Western Europe, succeeded in making the title 
“Sons of St. Crispin” something more than a name in the case of 
thousands of his brother workmen. Bearing in mind his humble birth 
and training, his scanty means, his social position, the unpromising 
materials he had to work with, it will be allowed that the moral reform 
he inaugurated among working men deserves to be classed among the 
best things of the kind of which we read in history (p. 253). 


Of Saints Crispin and Crispian we hear little in the work 
before us, and that little contains no serious attempt to separate 
history from foolish fable ; but those who choose to consult the 
great work of the Bollandists (October 25) will find that these 
were two very illustrious shoemakers indeed. The account given 
of the two Saints in the Acta Sanctorum contains incidentally a 
terrible story of the death of that savage Rictiovarus, whose 
name is so familiar to the readers of the Roman Martyrology. 
In the Bollandists Mr. Winks would have found a very ancient 
opinion recorded in support of his favourite view that the 
cobbler’s sedentary life fosters intellectual pursuits. For the 
author of the Acts of Saints Crispin and Crispian states that 
the Saints chose the trade of shoemaking because it was quiet 
work, compatible with contemplation, which is the highest 
exercise of the intellect. 


7.—THE MONK’S PARDON! 


The Monk's Pardon is a good story, full of stirring incidents, 
and written in a lively, attractive style. Its central figure is the 
great Spanish artist, Alonso Cano, and we meet in its pages 
with many other names of men who won renown in art at a 

1 The Monk's Pardon: a historical romance of the time of Philip the Fourth of 


Spain. From the French of Raoul de Navery, by Anna T. Sadlier. New York, 
Cincinnati, and St, Louis : Benziger Brothers, 1883. 
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time when Spanish art had reached its highest excellence. The 
story opens in the artist’s studio, and its progress takes us into 
the most varied scenes of Spanish life two centuries ago, as we 
follow Cano’s changing fortunes in the Court, the prison, and the 
Carthusian Monastery, where at last he found refuge from the 
world. There is much constructive power shown in the way in 
which the incidents are linked together, but we cannot help 
regretting that the author has somewhat marred the climax of 
his story by a piece of rather poor melodrama. Cano, hidden 
in his monk’s cowl, has heard the death-bed confession of the 
murderer Lelli, the author of all his misfortunes, and has pre- 
pared him for absolution by suggesting to him some motives 
for contrition and confidence in the mercy of God. Lelli 
addresses his unknown confessor : 

“Father! father!” murmured the wretch, “I believe that God will 
pardon me, but oh that the man, whom I have injured and delivered up 
to torture, were here to forgive me. Bring him, I implore thee. I 
would arise from my dying bed to cast myself at his feet. I would cry 
out, “ Mercy! mercy !’” 

“Strike thy breast, thou who hast sinned,” said the monk, with 


superhuman authority. Lelli obeyed, shuddering. 

In a voice of thrilling power, the monk then raised his hand: 
* Absolvo te,” he began, “ I absolve thee.” 

Whilst his right hand made the sacred sign, his left unfastend the 
hood of his capuchin, and showed to the astonished eyes of Lello Lelli 
the transfigured face of Alonso Cano. 

“Thou!” cried Lelli, “thou! and hast thou the power to 
absolve ?” 

“Tam a priest,” said Cano, “with the power to absolve thee! I 
pardon thee from my heart, and I thank our Lord Jesus Christ that He 
hath made me the instrument of His mercy.” 


We do not know how much or how little of this closing 
scene is historical, but would not the story have a nobler and 
a more probable close, had the monk been represented as 
keeping his secret, assuring Lelli that Cano had already 
forgiven him, and leaving him to learn in the other world 
who it was had been the instrument of God’s mercy to him. 
It is well, too, to be accurate even in little things—M. de Navery 
might have remembered that the words of absolution do not 
begin with Adsolvo te. 

The translation is on the whole well done, though here and 
there we meet a French idiom that has crept into the English, 
There are some slips in technical points, which ought not to be 
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found in a story of art and artists. For instance, a Spanish 
vetable is hardly what we call an “altar-screen,” and artists do 
not keep terra-cotta models in wet cloths; probably the clay 
working model is meant. We also fancy that the dialogue 
throughout would run more easily and naturally if the second 
person plural were used instead of the thee and thou, which often 
give a stilted air to a very common-place remark. This use of 
thee and thou is a common pitfall of writers and translators of 
historical novels. Probably it is supposed to give a certain air 
of antiquity to the dialogue ; but this is a more than doubtful ad- 
vantage, for only too often there comes with it an air of unreality. 

In spite of these little defects, Te Monk's Pardon is a useful 
addition to our stock of good Catholic stories. We wish heartily 
that we had more of them. Our Catholic literature cannot 
afford to be without the element of good healthy fiction, inspired 
by a true Catholic spirit. If the number of successful writers 
of fiction amongst us is a small one, we have all the more reason 
to thank the translators of Catholic novels that are popular 
amongst our brethren of the Continent. We are far from 
sharing the opinion of those who seem to think that all fiction 
must, of its very nature, be “trashy” and useless. Now-a-days 
there is no department of literature in which a great writer can 
gain a wider influence over men than in fiction. Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot have spoken and still speak to 
thousands of minds, and their words have been factors in 
shaping out thousands of lives. The power of fiction for good 
or evil is one of the facts of our day. It is a power we cannot 
neglect, and though as yet we have had no Catholic novelist of 
the first rank in England, we may live in hope; and meanwhile 
it is a duty to encourage every honest effort in a field, where, no 
less than in graver departments of literature, good work can be 
done “for the greater glory of God.” 


8.—SERMONS FOR FEASTS." 

The name of Father Weninger is so extensively known to 
the Catholic world as that of an instructive preacher, able con- 
troversialist, and successful giver of missions, as to ensure for 
any book on the title-page of which it is found a very large and 

1 Original, Short, and Practical Sermons for every Feast of the Ecclesiastical Year. 
Three Sermons for every Feast. By Father X. Weninger, S.J., Doctor of Theology. 
Second Edition. Cincinnati: C. J. H. Lowen, 208, Sycamore Street. 
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very rapid sale both in England and America. The volume of 
Sermons for Festivals under notice forms a pendant to the series 
of discourses for Sundays already published. Intended for cir- 
culation in Europe as well as in America, it contains sermons 
appropriate not only for the feasts kept on the other side of the 
Atlantic, but also for those which, in greater numbers, are 
observed on this. Each festival has three sermons allotted to it ; 
indeed the great solemnities of Easter and Pentecost have six, 
for the three written for Easter Monday and Monday in Whit- 
weck, respectively, may be made to serve for Easter and Whit- 
Sunday. 

The great merit of these sermons consists, so it seems to us, 
in this that, as the title-page of the book before us avers, they 
are original, short, and practical. The subject-matter, like every- 
thing else coming from the pen of Father Weninger, is, it need 
hardly be said, as solid and replete with sound theology as the 
language in which it is conveyed, is, without being jejune, plain 
and intelligible to the meanest capacity. On this point, there- 
fore, there is no need to insist. 

But the quality which we should like to select from every 
other, as that which is above all calculated to make this little 
volume of Sermons acceptable both to priest and people, is their 
brevity. Indeed, if they have a fault at all, it is the very rare 
fault of extreme brevity. When Holy Mother Church ordained 
in her wisdom that the faithful should be instructed by the 
parish priest at the principal Mass on Sundays and festivals, she 
never meant, we may be quite sure, that the Holy Sacrifice 
should be interrupted for an indefinite period, that her children 
should find rest from their labours of the week in sleep at 
Church, or that they should be kept unduly from their dinners. 
Complaints are not unfrequently nor unreasonably made of the 
length to which sermons at High Mass on Sundays and festivals 
are now-a-days spun out, as if forsooth it was more than could 
be expected of a man to develope a thought in less than an hour 
or three-quarters of an hour. His hearers would perhaps prefer 
that he left it undeveloped than that he took so much time 
about it. Father Weninger, at any rate, has found the knack 
of compressing a great deal of excellent matter into a very 
small space indeed. He is besides so suggestive that the least 
ingenious will find very little difficulty in amplifying him to the 
required length. So useful a book cannot fail to be in as great 
demand as all the other works which have preceded it from the 
same zealous, pious, and able pen. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


IT is always a good work to help to popularize Shakespeare, 
and we are glad to see that Messrs. Burns and Oates are 
beginning to issue some of his plays in their Granville Series,’ 
with notes explanatory, examination questions, and one or two 
short grammatical appendices. Old fashioned people may 
object to the multiplication of examinations as tending to 
shallow knowledge and cram, but they certainly spread know- 
ledge, and useful knowledge too, among a class who a few years 
since were lamentably wanting in any sort of mental training. 
No English author is more valuable than Shakespeare, as a 
means of mental culture, and the present issue is cheap, simple 
in its explanations, and has the always attractive feature of some 
engravings scattered up and down of the more important scenes. 

The Devotion to the Sacred Face at Tours is advancing 
so steadily that a little magazine? is now devoted to the purpose 
of narrating the pilgrimages in its honour, and the miracles and 
graces which confirm the cultus paid to it. One at least of the 
cures related in the present number seems to be of a miraculous 
character (p. 459). A cancerous wound of long standing was 
cured completely and at once in a manner quite unaccountable, 
except by the Divine interposition. We hope that the Devotion, 
which has already been introduced into England may make 
continual progress among us. 

The study of writers for whose works we have an especial 
predilection, helps in two different ways towards forming an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the men themselves. In the first place 

1 Shakespeare’s Tragedy of King Richard the Second ; with Mlustrations, Explana- 
tory Notes, Questions for Examination, &c. (Granville Series). Messrs. Burns and’ 
Oates, Granville Mansions, London, W. 

2 Annales de la Sainte-Face. WRevue mensuelle de l’ceuvre et souvenirs de M. 
Dupont et de la Sceur Saint-Pierre, sous la direction des Prétres de la Saint-Face. 


Tours: A l’Oratoire de la Sainte-Face. Paris: Chez René Baton. 
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it enables us to learn a writer’s whole mind and character, and 
to establish a closer mutual relationship and personal influence 
between ourselves and him than any ordinary friendship would 
do: and, in the next place, it affords a most pleasing subject of 
discussion with those whose opinions we value, and with whom 
we delight to exchange our mutual thoughts and tastes. Acting 
upon each of these motives, Marie Jenna has dedicated to a 
friend brief criticisms of the life and character of men and 
women of note,® which she founds rather on the loving study 
of their writings than on any acquaintance with themselves 
personally. Mdlle. Jenna is already known to the readers of 
THE MONTH, and this adds to the pleasure with which they 
would learn who are her favourite writers as well as what 
estimate she has formed of those whom she has thus made her 
particular friends. When we say that she numbers amongst 
them such men as Mgr. Dupanloup, Auguste Nicholas, Pére 
Lacordaire, and Louis Veuillot; and that she includes repre- 
sentatives of poetry, music, and fiction, treating each subject 
with all the espr7t, refinement, and intelligence of a well read 
and highly educated Frenchwoman, it will be seen that there is 
equal variety and interest in her little work. 

Among the shorter treatises on the Church which have 
appeared within the last year, a prominent place must be given 
to Dr. de Brouwer’s De Ecclesia* It is no small praise to say 
that Dr.de Brouwer by his clearness and concise precision of 
statement follows very closely in the footsteps of his well known 
predecessor, Father Jungmann. Perhaps the happiest portion of 
an unusually good treatise is that which relates to the primacy 
and power of the Roman Pontiff, where lucid and ample expo- 
sition of texts and careful correlation of quotations will help 
many of his readers to look at a familiar subject from new 
points of view. The temperate and well selected reférences to 
the peculiar phases of Anglican ideas should make this book 
very useful in English seminaries, while the exceptional good- 
ness of the type and the paper used speaks very well for the 
taste and printing resources of the “ Society of St. Augustin.” 

The elegant pocket volume lately published by Messrs. Gill 
and Son is an European edition of a translation of St. Francis 


3 Mes Amis et Mes Livres. Par Marie Jenna. Paris: Librairie de Jules Gervais. 

4 Tractatus de Ecclesia Christi, in quo etiam de Romano Fontifice. Editus a 
F. M. de Brouwer, Ph. et S. Th. D, in Sem. Brugensi Professore. Brugis: Typis 
Soc. Scti. Augustini, 1882. 
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of Sales’ Maxims and Counsels® arranged for every day of the 
year, which we already noticed as having appeared in America. 
We need not repeat what we then said. Every one who studies 
and practices St. Francis’ golden maxims for a year cannot fail 
of making great progress in solid virtue. 

Father Bellecio’s Sfzritual Exercises® are too well known to 
require any praise. They are simple, practical, and interesting, 
the work of a good theologian and holy man. <A Consideration 
is added for each day of the retreat, and the points are given in 
a Compendium, as well as more at length. The translation is a 
good one, and the handy size and low price of the little volume 
place it within the reach of all. It is specially suitable for those 
who are compelled to make a retreat by themselves, and priests 
will do well to supplement with readings from it, their own in- 
structions given to those who are making the Exercises under 
their care. 

Father Weninger’s course of Conferences’ addressed to 
people living in the various conditions of secular life will be 
found very useful, either for providing the outline of a discourse, 
or for private reading. As Father Weninger very justly observes, 
it is difficult in ordinary sermons to introduce topics adapted to 
the special needs of particular sections of the community, and 
he aims, not unsuccessfully, in providing in his two volumes a 
full course of instruction for those for whom he writes. 

Although these discourses are primarily framed to suit the 
particular circumstances of American life, the general principles 
brought into prominence, and most of the practical suggestions, 
are equally suitable for any country. 

Miss Mulholland’s writing is too well known to render it 
needful to say much in its praise. In her Wild birds of 
Killeevy® we have a simple but most pleasing tale, with much 
local colouring about it to give it freshness and interest. The 
slowly-maturing character of Kevin is well drawn, and both the 
persons and the incident of the story are well calculated to win 
and keep the attention of young people. We have not got too 


5 Maxims and Counsels of St. Francis of Sales for Every Day in the Year. 
Dublin : Gill and Son, 1883. 

8 Spiritual Exercises according to the Method of St. lgnatius. By Father Bellecio, 
S.J. Translated by W. Hutch, D.D. Second Edition. Burns and Oates, 1883. 

7 Original, Short, and Practical Conferences. For Married and Single. By 
Father Weninger, S.J. 2 vols. Cincinnati, 1883. 

8 The Wild Birds of Killevy. By Rosa Mulholland. London: Burns and Oates, 
1883. 
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many entertaining books of the kind to put into the hands of 
young Catholics, and it is to be hoped that the author of the 
“Wild Birds ” will continue to add to the number. 

Lady Glastonbury’s Boudoir® announces itself to be but the 
history of two weeks, but one feels on laying it down as if one 
knew far more about the characters who move across its stage 
than so brief an acquaintance could warrant. The author con- 
trives to give the reader a peep at many things besides the 
interior of Lady Glastonbury’s boudoir and its handsome and 
strong-minded occupant ; for within the small compass of an 
unassuming little volume much is compressed, although nothing 
is crowded. We are introduced to an apparently formidable 
“Uncle Bevis,” whose past history forms the romance of the 
tale; to the unscrupulous villain of the piece, whose intrigues 
the same Uncle is the means of defeating ; moreover, we are 
called upon to witness such startling incidents as a conflagration, 
which leads to the discovery of a suppressed will; and an 
attempted assassination and hairbreadth escape, besides more 
pleasing events, such as the conversion of three of the principal 
characters and the edifying death of Lady Glastonbury herself. 
The whole is simply and agreeably told, giving a fair picture of 
English country life ; all winding up at last in the most approved 
fashion by the happy marriage of the heiress to the estates. 
High principles are enforced throughout, the hero being the 
very soul of honour and generosity, and the family motto, Fads 
ton devoir defend qui veult, being held up as the maxim which 
ought to guide our actions under all circumstances of doubt or 
difficulty. 

A new volume of Growth in the Knowledge of our Lord™ 
carries on the series of regular meditations to the Seventh 
Sunday after Pentecost. To these are added Meditations on 
the Chief Festivals during this period of the year, for the first 
Fridays in each month, &c. These simple and pious meditations 
are equally well suited to religious and to those who live in the 
world. 

The means by which England succeeded in crushing out 
Irish industries have been much discussed of late, and a repub- 
lication by Messrs. Gill of Hutchinson’s Commercial Restraints of 


9 Lady Glastonbury’s Boudoir. By the Author of 7he New Utopia. London: 
Burns and Oates, 1883. 

10 Growth in the Knowledge of our Lord. Meditations for every day in the year. 
Vol. iii. London: Burns and Oates, 
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Treland™ brings under public notice the unscrupulous disregard 
displayed by the English Government for the interests of Irish 
manufactures. Hutchinson was for many years Provost of 
Trinity College. He was a Protestant, and addicted to much 
jobbery, a pluralist, venal, and ready for any scheme of money- 
making. At the same time he was a man of extraordinary 
ability and influence. And in spite of his personal venality and 
want of principle, he was an active advocate of the national 
claims of his country, and keenly sensitive to her wrongs. Ina 
series of letters addressed to a “noble lord,” he points out how 
Ireland, if allowed a very moderate amount of liberty, makes 
rapid advances in internal prosperity, but how that prosperity 
has been crushed out by English oppression. The most cruel 
blow of all was the destruction of the woollen trade by a pro- 
hibitive duty, imposed simply in the interests of English traders, 
who dreaded Irish competition. In a careful introduction, 
Mr. Carroll gives a summary of the matter treated, and prefixes 
a Life of Hutchinson. 


Il.—MAGAZINES. 

The first article in the new number of the Dudlin Review 
is a bold and very interesting essay by Professor Mivart on 
Catholic politics. The conclusion to which he tends is, that 
in England a Catholic of the present day should choose his 
political party apart from his religion, and he thinks that “with 
the progress of evolution the distinctness of the just spheres of 
religious and political activity will be more and more apparent.” 
We are inclined to question this. Any one who recalls the chief 
political questions of the last dozen years will find religion 
continually mixed up with them quite as much or more than 
was the case fifty years ago. As time goes on the war between 
irreligion and religion waxes warmer and is more prone to affect 
questions once indifferent. Our best advice to a Catholic as a 
Catholic would be to be swayed not a little by his religion in 
his choice of party. And to guide him in his choice we would 
lay down a principle of which we miss any explicit statement 
in Professor Mivart’s article, that wherever the civil disabilities 

The Commercial Restraints of Ireland. By John Hely Hutchinson, Provost of 
Trinity College. Re-edited, with a Sketch of the Author’s Life, Introduction, &c., 
by W. G. Carroll, M.A. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son. 
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and wrongs, positive and negative, endured by the Catholic 
Church exceed the privileges and liberties she enjoys, these 
Catholics as such are naturally Liberal: wherever her privileges 
and liberties exceed her disabilities and wrongs, these Catholics 
as such are naturally Conservatives. Whether Professor Mivart 
would assent to this principle, we leave the readers of the Dudlin 
Review to judge. If we do not agree with his article in every- 
thing, we cannot but admit its ability and recommend it for its 
many valuable ideas and suggestions. 

The article on Adrian the Fourth on Ireland is excellently 
timed in face of the recent events in Ireland. Was Adrian’s 
alleged grant of Ireland to Henry the Second a fact or an 
invention of interested historians? A chapter in the Hzstory 
of John of Salisbury is the authority for it; but was this chapter 
a later forgery? Irish historians who accept it say that Adrian 
was purposely deceived as to the state of the country and the 
necessity of English interference. If this was the case they 
would find in it curious confirmation of their theory respecting 
a recent Papal letter. But Dom Gasquet regards the Bull as 
at least doubtful, and brings forward strong evidence for its 
rejection. Other articles on the Holy Synod, Jane Austen, and 
the Westphalian poet Freiligrath, and the recent Papal Letter 
to the Irish Bishops, &c., make up this more than usually inter- 
esting number of the Duddin. 

In the pages of the July number of the Stzmmen aus Maria 
Laach, Father Ehrle gives an account of a new Franciscan 
College lately erected not far from Florence, destined to 
inaugurate a fresh era in the theological studies of that Order. 
Henceforward St. Bonaventura—to whom the College is dedi- 
cated—is to be taken as their great authority in lieu of Duns 
Scotus, to whose teaching they have hitherto adhered. The 
reasons why the Doctor seraphicus is to be substituted for the 
Doctor subtilis are first, because the writings of the latter are 
less suited for beginners, and also because the teaching of the 
former being more closely allied to that of St. Thomas, by 
its adoption the disputes frequent among schoolmen may be 
avoided. Not only is a new school thus founded in this College 
of St. Bonaventura, but a new and critical edition of his works 
is being prepared—a difficult task which has frequently been 
attempted, but hitherto never successfully carried out. The pub- 
lication of a history and defence of the policy of the Prussian 
Government in ecclesiastical matters calls for a protest on the 
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part of German Catholics, the more so as it is officially sanc- 
tioned, and a grant is asked for in Parliament to defray the 
expenses attendant on the compilation of the work. The object of 
this anti-Catholic “ Bluebook” is to show that the recent action 
of the Legislature in asserting State supremacy is not only justifi- 
able, but simply a revival of the policy invariably followed by the 
Hollenzollerns until 1840, during a period of two hundred years, 
whilst the resistance of Catholics is not only represented as most 
unjustifiable, but offers an unpleasing contrast to the loyal 
submission said to be exhibited by their forefathers. Father 
Schneemann undertakes, in the interest of truth and patriotism, 
to expose the misrepresentations and misstatement of facts in 
this Apologia, confining himself for the present to the action of 
the Government in one province. The readers of the Stimmen 
need not be assured of the ability and success with which he 
performs his task. In “Sketches from the Netherlands” we 
have this month some amusing extracts from a political skit, 
giving a humorous account of a supposed interview between 
Prince Bismark and a provincial alderman, concerning the 
possible annexation of Holland. Attention must also be called 
to a short obituary notice of Father Bauer, a valuable con- 
tributor to the pages of the Sz:smen, whose loss will be much 
felt. It is owing to his exertions that the library at Maria 
Laach can now rank amongst the largest and best private 
libraries in Germany. At the time of the Vatican Council he 
distinguished himself as a champion of the Infallibility, and 
was long a scourge in the side of the so-called Old-Catholic 
faction. It was on the 1oth of June last, in the hospital of 
Kirchrath that he ended his life—which was essentially that of 
a hospes, a stranger upon earth—as it had been his lot to suffer 
exile no less than four times. 

In the Katholik for June will be found an interesting article 
on the office of a deacon in early times, the necessity for its 
institution, the manner of election of the deacons, their conse- 
cration by imposition of hands, and the duties assigned. them. 
The functions of the diaconate in the primitive Church were 
very important ; to a great extent they are now in abeyance, or 
have passed into the hands of others. According to its derivation 
the word deacon originally meant a messenger or escort ; its usual 
signification was that of a helper, or minister, to be taken either 
in a good or bad sense. In the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Epistles of St. Paul the term is applied to any one employed 
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habitually in the service of God and of the poor; later on it 
was confined to a special class of ministers ranking, like the 
Levite of the Old Dispensation, next below the priest. The 
conclusion of the subject is reserved for a future article. The 
same number of the Katholik contains the conclusion of the 
life of M. Paul v. Deschwanden—a simple and pleasing 
biography of one who devoted his talents neither to gain worldly 
wealth or win human applause—and also the review of a book 
lately brought out in Mayence, which will prove an acceptable 
addition to theological literature. It treats of the discipline of 
the Church in regard to Penance, being the most comprehensive 
work on the subject which has hitherto appeared ; it has been 
compiled by Dr. Schmitz, at the cost of fifteen years’ careful 
research and study of all the documents, both printed 
and MSS., that were within reach. Attention is likewise 
called to a poem by Behringer, the Rector of the Bavarian 
College at Aschaffenburg, entitled, “The Apostles of the 
Lord,” which is not as well known as it apparently deserves 
to be. <A general outline of the poem and some extracts from 
it are given; the conception is powerful—the motive embracing 
the past, present, and future of Christianity—and the versifica- 
tion varied and vigorous, but we fear the poem, described by the 
reviewer as almost Homeric in its grandeur and beauty, is not 
such as will find appreciation among the readers of the present 





day. 

The Civilta Cattolica (No. 792) again revives the discussion 
whether St. John Nepomucene, who is said to have been. cast in 
1383 into the waters of the Moldau, by order of King Wenceslas, 
for refusing to reveal secrets confided to him in confession by the 
Queen, is identical with a Vicar-General of Pomuk, who, about 
ten years later, incurred the royal displeasure on account of 
some ecclesiastical appointments. The C7zvz/ta is of opinion 
that preponderating evidence shows these to have been two 
distinct persons; unless fresh historical records are discovered 
which throw light on the matter, the date of martyrdom 
must remain undecided, the day appointed for the annual 
commemoration of the Saint being the anniversary of his 
canonization, not, as is usually the case, that of his death. 
In another article some further comments on the lamentable 
literary decadence of Italy are given, a result of the new 
educational code. The false method of instruction has already 
been noticed, but the inefficiency of the teachers, the bad moral 
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tone prevalent in the schools, and, most of all, the utter absence 
of religion, are the reasons now put forward for the growth of the 
evil. Italian professors now seem to possess a smattering of 
every kind of knowledge—except that they most need, viz., 
the way to teach—their instruction being consequently super- 
ficial and unproductive; the books placed in the scholar’s 
hands are most objectionable, and the themes proposed for 
their compositions bad and stupid; irreligion is openly 
encouraged, nay more, even in the most elementary schools 
not only are the children not taught to love and fear God, 
but His existence is denied, and ridicule heaped on any one 
who ventures to express attachment to the Christian faith ; 
physical fatigue is induced by long hours of study, and mental 
fatigue through the medley of subjects to be learnt; a lack 
of wholesome emulation moreover is keenly felt. Such are 
the results of the liberal modern system, from which the fear of 
God, which men used to think the beginning of wisdom, is care- 
fully eliminated. The lovers of natural science will be interested 
in a suggestion for the prevention of explosions in steam-engines ; 
also an account of some cures effected by means of electricity, 
and of others, still more singular, wherein sensation was restored 
to limbs long paralysed by the external application of metals. 

We must not close our list of magazines without calling the 
attention of our readers to the Dowmside Review, a very sub- 
stantial periodical both in its material form and in the excellence 
of its contents. We cannot attempt to notice or even to 
enumerate the various and varied articles. It opens with a 
memoir of Dr. Sweeney, which all who knew him will read with 
special interest. The memoir is accompanied by a beautiful 
etching. Besides this there are two other illustrations, one of 
them a photograph of the altar of the Blessed Sacrament in the 
new church, with its magnificent reredos. 


1 The Downside Review. July, 1883. London: Whittingham and Co. 
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